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The  Educationist  will  in  future  be  sent  only  to  those 
persons  who  pay  for  it.  The  subscription  price  is  con¬ 
tinued  at  $1.00  per  year.  Our  list  of  able  contributors 
is  largely  increased  for  the  coming  year,  and  the  Edit¬ 
ors  will  make  every  effort  in  their  power  to  make  an 
educational  journal  second  to  none  in  the  West. 


County  Superintendents  should  see  that  ample  time 
is  given  in  Institutes  to  the  discussion  of  County  Su¬ 
perintendency.  Let  the  time  be  announced  before¬ 
hand,  and  all  officers  in  any  way  connected  with  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  and  prominent  citizens  be  invited  to  attend 
and  take  part  in  the  discussion.  Every  argument  that 
will  tend  to  show  the  necessity  of  proper  supervision 
should  be  made.  A  statement  of  the  comparative  cost 
of  the  old  examiner's  office  with  the  present  superin¬ 
tendent’s,  could  be  made  to  advantage.  Resolutions 
endorsing  the  law  should  be  passed  in  every  education¬ 
al  meeting  held  between  this  and  the  opening  of  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  These  resolu¬ 
tions  and  discussions  should,  as  far  as  practicable, 
reach  the  public  through  the  newspapers. 


The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
National  Teachers’  Association,  at  its  late  meeting  in 
Detroit: 

JRetolved,  That  the  Association  reaffirms  that  decla- 
tion  of  opinion  voted  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  should  be  set 
apart  by  Congress  under  such  conditions  as  it  may  deem 
wise,  as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  support  of  pnblic  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  States  and  Territories. 

Betolved,  That  this  Association  does  hereby  reaffirm 
its  former  declarations  in  favor  of  the  ewtablishment  of 
a  National  University,  devoted  not  to  collegiate  but  to 
true  university  work,  providing  higher  instruction  in 
in  all  departments  of  learning,  and  so  oiganieed  as  to 
secure  necessary  independence  and  permanency  in  its 
management. 


The  initiatory  steps  have  been  taken,  as  everybody 
knows,  to  repeal  the  law  authorizing  county  supervision 
of  schools.  Since  this  demand  became  a  part  of  the 
platform  of  one  of  the  great  political  parties  of  the 
the  day,  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain,  as  far 
I  as  possible,  the  views  of  leading  members  of  the  party 
making  the  demand.  We  have  heard  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  all  classes,  from  great  lights  of  the  party  ot 
the  humblest  voter,  and  nine  out  of  ten  unite  in  de¬ 
nouncing  it  as  a  party  blunder.  The  representative 
men  of  the  party  say  that  the  question  of  repeal  was 
never  agitated  among  the  people,  and  that  the  mass  of 
them  did  not  desire  to  have  it  made  an  issue  in  the 
coming  election.  We  are  satisfied  the  law  can  be 
saved,  no  matter  which  party  is  in  the  ascendency,  if 
only  the  friends  of  the  measure  will  act  judiciously, 
I  and  labor  unitedly  to  that  end. 


From  present  indications  it  would  seem  that  Indiana 
is  likely  very  soon  to  have  her  share  of  medical  col¬ 
leges.  Already  there  are  three  in  active  operation, 
and  a  formidable  advertisement  promises  us  another 
in  due  time.  Of  the  three  now  in  full  blast,  one  is 
situated  at  Evansville,  and  the  other  two  in  this  city 
— the  one  to  be,  will  be  called  the  “  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons,”  and  will  also,  he  an  Indianapolis 
institution.  This  new  candidate  for  public  favor,  it  is 
well  understood,  has  heen  organized  in  opposition  to 
the  'Indiana  Medical  College,  an  institution  that  has 
been  recognized  by  proper  authority  as  a  department 
of  the  State  University,  and  one  that  possesses  in  a 
high  degree  public  confidence.  For  the  reason  that 
one  college  could,  with  the  combined  patronage,  ac¬ 
complish  the  work  more  satisfactorily  than  two,  we 
sincerely  regret  the  new  venture. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Hopkins,  son  of  the  late  State  Superin¬ 
tendent,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  death  of  -his  father.  Mr.  Hopkins  has 
an  intimate  acquaintance  -with  dhe  duties  of  the  office, 
and  is  fully  ia  sympathy  with  all  the  reforms  that  his 
father  ihas  urged.  The  term  expires  in  March  next, 
and  in  the  meantime  a  newly  elected  legislature  will 
assemble.  It  will  require  great  tact  and  wisdom  on 
the  part  of  all  the  friends  of  our  common  school  system 
to  prevent  injurious  legislation.  The  tme  policy  evi¬ 
dently  is  to  discourage  all  school  legislation  at  the 
coming  session.  The  law  is  good  enough  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  What  we  most  need  now  is  time  to  perfect  what 
has  already  been  oommenoed.  This  we  believe  to  be 
the  policy  of  our  present  superintendent,  which  policy 
will  receive  the  hearty  support  of  educational  men 
throughout  the  state. 
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In  asking  county  superintendents  in  our  last  issue  to 
send  us  certain  items  of  information,  we  supposed 
we  were  making  a  reasonable  request — that 
we  were  only  asking  what  could  be  readily  com¬ 
plied  with.  In  this,  however,  we  seem  to  have  been 
mistaken,  for  not  one  in  ten  has  sent  us  a  word  in 
reply,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation  is  kept  constantly  on  file  in  every  competent 
superintendent’s  office.  Now,  we  beg  to  say  to  these 
gentlemen  that,  in  common  with  other  friends  of  edu¬ 
cation,  we  are  laboring  to  secure  more  satisfactory 
results  in  the  organization,  management  and  instruc¬ 
tion  of  all  classes  of  schools,  from  our  universities  to  the 
humblest  district  school.  W e  shall  strive  in  the  future 
as  we  have  in  the  past  to  save  whatever  of  good 
there  is  in  our  present  systems,  and  to  secure  as  fast 
as  possible  all  needed  improvements.  To  do  so  we 
shall  need  information  possessed  on-ly  by  school  officers, 
and  what  we  desire  now  to  know  is  whether  we  may 
or  may  not  expect  to  receive  it  when  called  for. 


W E  have  published  in  full  in  this  number  the  paper 
read  by  Dr.  Clarke  before  the  National  Teachers’  As* 
sociation  at  Detroit.  It  is  an  able  and  scholarly  pro¬ 
duction,  and  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every 
teacher. 

The  nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Clark  for 
what  he  has  written  upon  this  subject,— especially  for 
the  physiological  facts  that  he  has  presented — but 
when  he  undertakes  to  prescribe  the  remedies  for  the 
existing  evils  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  changes  necessary 
to  be  made  in  the  teaching  of  girls  he  plainly  shows 
that  he  is  not  so  competent  a  physician  of  the  mind  as 
of  the  body;  or  in  other  words  that  he  regards  the 
physical  being  of  such  paramount  importance  that  he 
loses  sight  of  the  spiritual  being.  If  this  is  not  liter¬ 
ally  true  it  is  practically  so,  for  his  objections  to  coed* 
ucation  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  attempts  to  edu> 
cate  girls  in  classes,  and  therefore  debar  them  from  all 
the  privileges  of  school,  which,  in  the  case  of  nine  in 
ten,  is  virtually  debarring  them  from  all  educational 
privileges. 

What  the  educationists  of  the  country  need  to  know 
is  the  physiological  facts.  If  the  physicians  will  fully 
determine  what  these  are,  and  will  leave  it  to  the 
teachers  to  arrange  the  course  of  instruction  for  girls 
in  the  light  of  this  information,  it  is  probable  that 
something  practical  as  well  as  safe  will  be  determined. 
This  much,  however,  is  evident,  that  the  girls  in  our 
High  Schools  need  more  care  and  other  instruction 
than  they  have  been  receiving.  There  is  one  public 
High  School  in  our  State  that  recognizes  this  truth, 
and  has  employed  an  able  and  experienced  woman  at 
a  salary  of  $1,500  per  year  to  take  charge  of  the  girls 
with  a  view  of  determining  just  how  much  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  weakness  manifested  is  due  to  close  application  to 
study,  and  how  much  to  dissipation  and  improper 
clothing  and  exercise.  If  all  of  our  High  Schools  will 
do  the  same  thing,  there  is  little  doubt  that  experience 
will  develop  other  facts  that  will  have  a  great  influence 
in  determining  the  important  question  of  “What  we 
shall  do  with  our  girls.’^ 


HON.  MILTON  B  HOPKINS. 

The  educational  interests  of  our  State  have  met  with 
a  great  misfortune  in  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  born  in  Kentucky,  April  4th,  1821, 
and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  54th  year  of 
his  age.  At  an  early  age  he  came  to  Indiana,  his 
parents  settling  in  Rush  county,  where  he  resided 
until  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  At  that  age  he  left 
home,  and  after  some  years  spent  in  acquiring  an  edu' 
cation  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  denom¬ 
ination,  and  came  in  time  to  occupy  a  very  high 
position  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  continued  to 
labor  as  preacher  and  t<!acher  until  1870,  when  he  was 
elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1872,  although  all  the  other  candidates  of 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged  were  defeated  except 
Gov.  Hendricks.  He  was  an  able  and  efficient  super¬ 
intendent,  and,  what  was  more,  he  was  a  noble 
Christian  gentleman.  His  integrity  was  beyond  all 
question,  and  his  honesty  of  purpose  was  made  mani¬ 
fest  by  the  fearlessness  and  persistency  with  which  he 
advocated  measures  that  he  thought  right,  without 
regard  to  party.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  and  decided 
convictions  and  progressive  ideas.  County  superinten¬ 
dency  was*  a  pet  thought  with  him,  and  he  labored 
assiduously  for  its  success;  and  when  his  party  struck 
at  it  in  their  platform,  he  pledged  himself  to  defend  it 
at  every  hazard. 

His  administration  has  been  universally  popular  and 
should  his  successors  in  office  be  instrumental  in  de¬ 
veloping  his  thought,  and  fully  establishing  the  reforms 
that  he  inaugurated,  they  will  accomplish  a  noble  work 
for  the  State. 

He  has  left  a  host  of  personal  friends  who  mourn 
his  death,  and  the  cause  of  popular  education  has  lost 
one  of  its  ablest  and  boldest  champions.  He  “  fought 
a  good  fight,"  and  more  nearly  “finished  his  course” 
than  it  is  given  most  men  to  do.  Let  us  hope  that  his 
noble  example  will  be  followed  by  those  who  are  to 
succeed  him.  Requiescat  in  pace. 


SEVERAL  PROBLEMS  IN  GRADED  SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT. 

At  the  National  Association  at  Detroit,  Hon.  E.  E. 
White  delivered  an  address  upon  this  theme  that  con  • 
tained  many  valuable  suggestions. 

The  following  problems  were  discussed : 

1.  “How  can  pupils  be  taught  in  classes  in  a  graded  school 
without  sacrificing  their  individual  powers  and  wants  f’ 

The  difficulty  is  to  so  adapt  the  instruction  that  the 
pupils  of  maximum  capacity  shall  not  be  discouraged 
by  being  held  back  to  the  dullards,  nor  the  dull  pupil 
be  hurried  over  the  work  more  rapidly  than  he  is  able 
to  go.  The  difficulty  is  generally  met  by  adapting  the 
work  to  the  medium  capacity  of  the  pupils,  and  train¬ 
ing  the  brightest  pupils  to  keep  step  with  them,  thus 
crushing  out  all  ambition,  and  concealing  their  ability 
to  advance  more  rapidly. 
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The  following  partial  remedy  is  suggested : 

The  brighter  and  more  capable  pupils  in  each  class 
must  have  the  opportunity  to  work  away  from  the  less 
capable,  and  to  step  forward  into  a  higher  class  when 
the  difference  between  them  and  their  lower  classmates 
becomes  too  great  for  a  profitable  union  in  the  same 
class.  To  this  end  there  must  be  a  proper  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  successive  classes,  and  the  re-classification  of 
pupils  must  be  made  with  corresponding  frequency. 

Experience  alone  should  determine  what  this  inter¬ 
val  should  be,  and  the  frequency  with  which  pupils 
should  be  promoted.  It  is  possible  that  both  of  these 
facts  may  depend  somewhat  upon  the  number  of  pupils 
included  in  a  graded  system,  a  much  more  complete 
classification  being  possible  in  large  cities  than  in  small 
towns.  While  this  may  be  true,  it  is  believed  that  the 
universal  experience  of  graded  schools  condemns  the 
prevalent  practice  of  promoting  schools  but  once  a  year 
with  a  year’s  interval  between  the  classes.  This  wide 
interval  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  needed 
re-classification  of  pupils.  The  more  capable  pupils 
can  not  be  transferred  to  a  higher  class,  since  this  obli¬ 
ges  them  to  go  over  the  ground  of  two  years  in  one — 
a  task  successfully  performed  by  very  few  pupils — and 
the  less  advanced  pupils  can  not  be  put  back  into  a 
lower  class  without  serious  loss  in  time  and  ambition, 
if  they  are  not  withdrawn  from  school.  It  may  be  well 
for  a  few  pupils  in  any  system  of  graded  schools  to 
spend  an  entire  year  in  reviewing  the  previous  year’s 
work,  but  these  exceptional  cases  are  usually  the  result 
of  an  unwise  attempt  to  hold  pupils  too  long  together. 
Large  classes  of  young  pupils  can  not  be  kept  together 
even  for  one  year  without  serious  loss  both  to  those 
who  are  held  back  and  to  those  who  are  unduly  hur¬ 
ried.  What  is  needed  is  a  system  of  classification  and 
promotion  that  shall  provide  for  the  breaking  of  classes 
three  times  a  year,  at  least  twice  a  year,  with  a  transfer 
of  the  more  advanced  pupils  and  their  union  with  the 
less  advanced  pupils  of  the  next  higher  class,  and  also 
with  special  transfers  of  bright  pupils  from  class  to 
class  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  and  special  provis¬ 
ion  for  pupils  deficient  in  one  branch  of  study. 

The  second  problem  was: 

“  How  to  subject  the  results  of  school  instruction  to  exami¬ 
nation  tests,  and  not  narrow  and  groove  such  instruction?” 

After  pointing*  out  the  difficulties  in  the  problem 
and  the  prevalent  errors,  Mr.  White  suggests  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remedies : 

“  The  examination  tests  should  be  as  wide  as  the  ap¬ 
proved  course  of  instruction,  covering  every  study  and 
every  important  exercise.  Since  this  cannot  be  done 
when  the  examinations  are  conducted  exclusively  in 
writing,  the  written  tests  should  be  supplemented  by 
oral  ones,  relating  not  only  to  the  branches  of  study, 
but  also  to  the  discipline  of  the  school,  their  moral 
influence  and  life,  the  manners  inculcated  and  the 
general  culture  imparted.  It  is  true  that  this  will 
require  time,  but  are  not  these  things  as  important  as 
the  narrow  and  technical  knowledge  usually  covered 
by  the  written  tests?” 

Again,  the  questions  should  be  so  framed  as  to  test 


the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught,  his  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  leading  facts  and  principles,  rather  than 
his  familiarity  with  the  details  and  verbiage  of  the 
text-book.  They  should  place  training  before  cram¬ 
ming,  and  culture  before  technics.  It  is  true  that 
classes  thus  examined  will  not  reach  as  high  a  per 
cent,  as  they  would  were  the  tests  confined  strictly  to 
the  text-books,  were  every  question  to  fall  within  the 
prescribed  course  of  instruction.  But  the  object  of  a 
test  examination  is  not  to  assist  pupils  in  reaching  a 
high  per  cent.,  but  to  determine  what  they  actually 
know,  and  to  indicate  what  they  ought  to  know.  When 
classes  reach  an  average  of  ninety  to  one  hundred  per 
cent,  in  a  test  examination,  the  fact  is  of  itself  evidence 
that  the  tests  were  either  grooved  to  a  narrow  course 
of  instruction,  and  that  the  especial  drilling  of  the 
more  backward  pupils  was  attended  with  a  great  sacri¬ 
fice  of  time  and  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  other 
pupils. 

“  Another  remedy  suggested  is  that  the  results  of  test 
examinations  should  not  be  used  to  compare  schools  and 
teachers.  A  careful  observation  of  this  practice  for 
years  has  convinced  me  that  such  comparisons  are  gen¬ 
erally  unjust  and  mischievous.  There  is  often  a  mar¬ 
ked  difference  in  the  intelligence  of  the  different  dis¬ 
tricts  in  a  city,  in  the  number  of  pupils  under  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  in  other  conditions  for  which  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  public  make  no  allowance.  More¬ 
over,  these  published  tables  of  examination  per  cents 
often  put  a  premium  on  special  cramming  and  false 
teaching,  and  sometimes  on  downright  dishonesty. 
The  teacher  who  ignores  higher  motives  and  bends  all 
his  energies  to  secure  a  high  per  cent,  is  rewarded, 
while  the  teacher  who  scorns  to  degrade  his  high  call¬ 
ing  to  the  preparation  of ‘‘wares  for  the  market”  is 
condemned.  When  the  schools  brought  into  compari¬ 
son  with  each  other  are  in  the  same  building  and 
under  the  same  principal,  these  evils  are  more  readily 
avoided. 

“  A  final  suggestion  is  that  the  pupil's  standing  should 
be  the  result  not  of  one  but  of  several  examinations. 
The  holding  of  monthly  examinations,  a  practice  now 
quite  common  in  Ohio  and  the  West  generally,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  much  better  than  the  former  practices  of  an¬ 
nual  and  term  examinations.  The  reasons  are  too  ob¬ 
vious  to  require  their  statement.  I  will  only  add  that 
their  monthly  examinations  are  often  a  severe  tax  on 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  simply  an  outrage  to 
require  children  to  write  from  four  to  six  hours  a  day 
under  the  severe  strains  of  a  test  examination.  The 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  should 
so  extend  the  sphere  of  its  humane  efforts  as  to  include 
some  of  our  public  schools  on  examination  days.” 

Two  other  problems: 

''How  to  subject  a  corps  of  teachers  to  efficient  supervision 
and  not  reduce  them  to  operatives.” 

And, 

“  The  proper  adaptation  of  the  system  to  the  needs  of  those 
pupils  who  can  give  only  a  part  of  their  time  to  school  duties.” 
were  discussed  by  Mr.  White,  but  want  of  space  com¬ 
pels  us  to  defer  until  our  next  number  farther  notice 
of  his  valuable  paper. 
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^elections. 

SEX  AND  EDUCATION. 

[Dr.  E.  H.  Cltirke,  of  Boston,  author  of  the  book,  Sex 
in  Education,  that  has  made  so  much  noise  lately  in 
the  educational  world,  delivered  the  following  address 
before  the  National  Teachers’  Association  recently  held 
in  Detroit.  The  importance  of  the  subject  justifies  us 
in  publishing  the  address  in  full. — Eps.] 

“  No  race  of  human  kind  has  yet  obtained  a  perma¬ 
nent  foot-hold  upon  this  continent.  The  Asiatics 
trace  back  their  life  in  Asia  so  far  that  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  to-day  and  their  recorded  starting  point  seems 
like  a  geological  epoch.  The  descendants  of  the  Ptol- 
emys  still  linger  about  the  Nile.  The  race  that  peopled 
Northern  Europe,  when  Greece  and  Rome  were  young, 
not  only  retains  its  ancient  place  and  power,  but  makes 
itself  felt  and  heard  throughout  the  world.  On  this 
continent  races  have  been  born,  and  lived,  and  disap¬ 
peared.  Mounds  at  the  west,  vestiges  in  Florida,  and 
traces  elsewhere,  proclaim  at  least  two  extinct  races- 
The  causes  of  their  disappearance  are  undiscovered. 
We  only  know  that  they  are  gone.  The  Indian,  whom 
our  ancestors  confronted,  was  losing  his  hold  on  the 
continent  when  the  Mayflower  anchored  in  Plymouth 
Bay,  and  is  now  rapidly  disappearing  also.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  if  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  has  ventured 
upon  a  continent  which  has  proved  the  tomb  of  ante, 
cedent  races,  can  be  more  fortunate  than  they  in  main¬ 
taining  a  permanent  grasp  upon  this  western  world. 
One  thing,  at  least,  is  sure — it  will  fail,  as  previous 
races  have  failed,  unless  it  can  produce  a  physique  and 
a  brain  capable  of  meeting  successfully  the  demands 
that  our  climat^  and  civilization  make  upon  it.  But 
the  Anglo  Saxon  will  not  be  satisfied,  and  ought  not  to 
be,  with  simply  securing  a  permanent  foothold  here- 
He  will  not  rest  content  with  mere  acclimation  and 
existence.  The  sponge  and  the  oyster  can  exist,  and 
perpetuate  their  kind.  He  must  do  more  than  they. 
He  must  ascend  in  the  scale  of  being,  as  well  as  exist. 

“  Two  duties,  then,  are  imposed  upon  our  civilization. 
Two  problems  are  presented  to  our  educators.  The 
duties  are,  first,  to  secure  the  perpetuation  of  the  race 
in  America ;  and,  secondly,  to  provide  for  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  here  also.  The  problems  are,  first,  to  de¬ 
velop  the  individual  to  the  highest  degree;  and, 
secondly,  to  obtain  the  development  without  interfer 
ing  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  best.  In  other  words, 
humanity  demands,  and  our  education  must  give,  both 
the  highest  development  of  the  individual,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  fittest.  It  has  been  argued  with 
much  apparent  force  that  these  two  results  are  impos¬ 
sible,  because  the  highest  cerebral  development,  being 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  organization, 
sterilizes  the  individuals  whose  brains  attain  such  sup¬ 
posed  magnificent  proportion  and  quality.  This  is 
not  the  place,  nor  does  it  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  such  a  statement.  It 
is  referred  to  only  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention 


-  to  a  physiological  error  that  has  already  been  ingrafted 
into  our  system  of  education,  and  which  exerts 
iits  most  pernicious  influence  in  our  common  and 
ihigh  schools,  viz.:  the  error  of  exclusively  devel¬ 
oping  one  part  of  the  organization  at  the  expense  of 
i  and  by  ignoring  the  rest.  Every  physiologist  knows 
that  one-sided  development  is  possible,  and  may  be  ar- 
itificially  attained.  The  athlete  may  develop  his  mus¬ 
cle,  the  glutton  his  stomach,  and  the  sensualist  his 
.power,  at  the  expense  of  the  brain ;  and,'conversely, 
ithe  brain  may  be  developed  at  the  expense  of  muscle, 
•stomach,  and  reproductive  force ;  and  this  inharmoni- 
•ous  growth  may  be  carried  so  far,  by  dwarfing  more  or 
dess  of  the  organization,  so  as  to  produce  what  physi¬ 
ology  calls  monstrous  brains,  stomachs,  muscles,  and 
•the  like — that  is,  monstrosities,  which,  by  a  beneficent 
daw  of  Nature,  can  not  perpetuate  themselves. 

“  How  much  the  literature,  politics  and  morals  of  the 
•world  may  have  suffered  from  the  abnormal  intro- 
acranial  development  of  some,  who,  like  Byron,  Napo' 
•leon,  and  Loyola  have  compelled  the  world’s  attention, 
•we  may  guess,  but  can  never  know.  Shakespeare’s 
•brain  probably  crowned  a  nervous  system  and  a  body 
Ithat  presented  very  little  inharmonious  growth. 
iDoubtless  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mary  Somerville. 

“  Brains  rule  the  world  and  the  individual.  The 
Iproblem  of  the  age  which  educators  are  to  solve,  with 
.all  the  light  that  experience,  aided  by  physiology  and 
•reflection,  can  give,  is,  how  to  build  the  best  brains 
•out  of  the  materials  given  to  work  with.  The  demand 
of  humanity  is,  give  me  the  best  possible  brain  for 
•men  and  women  both.  Fortunately  the  necessity  of 
•answering  this  demand  admits  of  no  dispute.  The 
best  possible  brain  is  as  much  a  necessity  for  one  sex 
•as  for  the  other.  Indeed,  such  is  the  divine  alliance 
between  the  sexes  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  the 
best  possible  brain  for  one  sex,  unless  you  produce  the 
best  possible  brain  for  the  other  also.  This  constitu¬ 
tion  of  human  nature — the  inter-dependence  of  the 
sexes  by  which  the  advance  of  one  is  contingent  upon 
the  advance  of  the  other,  the  best  development  of  the 
masculine  and  feminine  brain  made  to  wait  on  each 
Other,  who  together  can  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  uni¬ 
verse — is  admirably  expressed  by  Emerson,  in  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  as  full  of  physiological  truth  as  of  poetic 
beauty : 

"  ‘  From  the  pair  is  nothing  hidden ; 

To  the  twain  is  naught  forbidden; 

Hand  in  hand  the  comrades  go. 

Every  nook  of  nature  through  ; 

Each  for  the  other  they  were  born ; 

Each  the  other  best  adorn.’ 

“  Unless  men  and  women  both  have  brains,  the  na¬ 
tion  will  go  down.  As  much  brain  is  needed  to  govern 
a  household  as  to  command  a  ship ;  as  much  to  guide 
a  family  aright  as  to  guide  a  congress  aright ;  as  much 
to  do  the  least  and  the  greatest  of  woman’s  work,  as  to 
do  the  least  and  greatest  of  man’s  work.  Moreover, 
in  both  sexes,  the  brain  is  the  conservator  of  strength 
and  prolonger  of  life.  It  is  not  only  the  organ  of  in¬ 
tellect,  volition,  and  spiritual  power,  hut  the  force 
evolved  from  it,  more  than  the  force  evolved  from  any 
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other  organ,  enables  men  and  women  to  bear  the  bur. 
dens  and  perform  the  duties  of  life ;  and  with  its  aid, 
better  than  with  any  surgery,  can  they  overcome  the 
“ills  that  flesh  are  heir  to.” 

“  But  the  organs,  whose  normal  growth  and  evolu¬ 
tion  lead  up  to  the  brain,  are  not  the  same  in  men  and 
women.  Consequently  their  brains,  though  alike  in 
microscopic  structure,  have  infused  into  them  difierent, 
though  equally  excellent  qualities.  If  it  were  not  so, 
Emerson’s  lines  would  be  absurd;  sex  would  be  a  myth ; 
men  and  women  would  be  identical ;  and  it  would  be 
folly  to  discuss  the  relation  of  sex  to  education. 

“  Poor  brains,  automatic  ganglia,  will  grow  like 
weeds,  without^^ultivation,  or  any  soil.  The  best 
brains,  the  only  sort  the  world  needs,  are  built  by  edu¬ 
cation  or  educated  evolution,  in  accordance  with  work¬ 
ing  plans  that  nature  furnishes.  Let  us  endeavor  then 
to  get  some  notion,  however  crude,  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Divine  architect,  whom  we  know  as  Nature’s  God, 
builds  a  human  brain.  By  so  doing  we  shall  clear  the 
way  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  relation  of  sex 
to  education. 

“  The  building  of  a  brain — this  is  to-day’s  social  prob¬ 
lem  ;  and  teachers  are  largely  charged  with  its  solution. 
When  this  is  solved,  all  other  problems  will  be  easily 
disposed  of ;  for  the  human  brain  is  the  last,  the  high, 
est,  “  the  consummate  flower  ”  of  Nature’s  development 
on  this  planet.  It  cannot  be  made,  except  as  the 
crown  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  No  perfect  brain  ever 
crowns  an  imperfect  body.  When  Michael  Angelo 
reared  St.  Peter’s  dome  in  the  air,  he  made  every  stone 
beneath  contribute  not  only  to  the  use  and  beauty  of 
the  part  he  put  it  in,  but  to  the  support  and  power  ot 
the  dome.  The  brain  must  be  built  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  remembering 
constantly  that  the  imperfections  of  the  latter  reflect 
themselves  upon  the  former. 

“  In  one  sense  the  process  of  brain-building  is  alike 
for  the  two  sexes;  in  another  sense  it  is  different.  It 
is  the  same  for  both,  inasmuch  as  the  process  which 
evolves  the  best  possible  brain,  by  means  of  appropriate 
brain  exercise,  including  cerebration  out  of  the  under¬ 
lying  organization,  is  alike  in  the  two  sexes. 

It  is  diflierent  for  the  two,  in  so  far  as  there  are  any 
organs  or  sets  of  organs  in  the  structure  of  one  sex 
that  are  not  in  the  structure  of  the  other,  provided  the 
organization  of  both  sexes  is  normal  and  all  their 
functions  normally  performed,  the  same  sort  of  brain 
work  will  develop  the  brain  of  each.  But  if  the 
'methods  of  education  render  abnormal  any  part  of  the 
body,  or  interfere  with  any  function,  there  will  not  only 
be  damage  to  the  part  disturbed,  and  friction  in  its 
function,  but  the  brain  will  suffer,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  the  organs  disturbed,  and  the  amount 
of  the  disturbance. 

“  Before  going  further,  let  us  have  a  distinct  notion 
of  the  relation,  which,  in  this  discussion,  brain  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  bear  to  mind.  Brain  is  here  used  as  the  cor¬ 
relative  of  mind,  not  from  a  materialistic  point  of  view, 
as  if  mind,  including  volition,  were  identical  with 
brain,  but  because  we  know,  and  can  only  know,  the 


mind  through  the  brain.  The  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  latter  determine  for  us  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  former.  The  development  of  the  soul  and  mind 
— of  the  Ego — resolves  itself  into  the  development  of 
the  brain.  The  artist  who  builds  a  fountain  looks  care¬ 
fully  after  the  strength  and  structure,  the  quality  and 
form,  of  what  he  builds,  and  troubles  himself  very  lit¬ 
tle  about  the  water,  which  is  to  animate  his  work. 
He  knows  that  jet  and  drop  and  spray  will  pour  out, 
just  as  the  fountain  permits  the  flow.  So  with  the 
brain.  In  proportion  to  the  character  of  its  structure 
will  be  the  manifestation  of  mind  and  spirit  through  it. 

“  Build  the  brain  aright,  and  the  Divine  Spirit  will 
inhabit  and  use  it.  Built  it  wrongly,  and  the  Devil 
will  employ  it.  The  development  of  the  mind,  then, 
means  practically  the  development  of  the  brain;  and 
tbe  building  of  a  brain  is  a  part  of  education. 

“A  wise  and  appropriate  system  of  education,  in  its 
effort  to  build  a  brain  either  for  the  male  or  female  or¬ 
ganization,  will  endeavor  to  aid  and  imitate  the  process 
by  which  Nature  performs  the  same  task.  Herein 
physiology  can  render  infinite  service  to  education,  a 
service  that  the  latter  can  not  afford  to  refuse. 

“  It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  to 
give  even  an  outline  of  the  wonderful  process  by  which 
that  delicate  and  marvelous  engine,  the  human 
brain,  is  built  up — an  engine  which  is  only  a  few 
inches  in  diameter;  whose  weight,  on  an  average,  is 
only  about  forty-nine  ounces ;  which  contains  cells  and 
fibres  counted  by  hundreds  of  millions— cells  and 
fibres  that  vary  in  thickness  from  one  one-millionth 
(1-1,000,000)  to  one-three-hundredth  (1-300)  of  an  inch — 
an  engine,  every  square  inch  of  whose  gray  matter  af¬ 
fords  substrata  for  the  evolution  of  at  least  eight  thous¬ 
and  registered  and  separate  ideas;  substrata  in  the 
whole  brain  for  evolving  and  registering  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  them,  besides  the  power  of  realizing  them  un¬ 
der  appropriate  stimulus — an  engine,  parts  of  which  are 
sensitive  to  innumerable  vibrations  in  a  second — an 
engine  that  transmits  sensation,  emotion,  thought  and 
volition  by  distinct  fibres,  whose  time  of  working  has 
been  ingeniously  measured  to  fractions  of  a  second — 
an  engine,  a  mechanism  that  can  accomplish  this,  and 
greater  wonders  still,  without  conscious  friction,  pain, 
or  disturbance,  it  is  only  properly  built  and  its  working 
not  interfered  with.  Not  even  an  outline  can  be  given 
here  of  the  curious  processes  by  which  nature  builds 
this  mechanism  of  inconceivable  delicacy  and  power. 
Only  a  few  salient  points  can  be  dwelt  upon,  that  may 
serve  as  hints  for  the  educator’s  guidance,  and  these 
can  be  presented  only  in  the  most  general  way. 

“  I  once  asked  a  successful  merchant  and  manufac. 
turer,  who  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  how  he- 
managed  to  make  money  at  a  time  when  all  others  who 
were  engaged  in  the  same  business  were  losing  it.  He 
replied  that  he  had  practically  learned  every  detail 
and  branch  of  his  business  so  thoroughly  that  he 
could  at  any  time,  if  necessary,  take  the  place  and 
perform  the  special  work  of  any  of  his  workmen.  In 
one,  and  a  most  important  sense,  he  was  made  by  and 
out  of  bis  business.  His  efforts  to  practically  learn 
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every  detail  had  developed  him.  Suppose  his  busi¬ 
ness  branched  into  one  hundred  different  directions, 
terminating  in  one  hundred  different  sorts  of  labor, 
each  sort  of  labor  affording  occupation  for  one 
or  more  workmen.  In  becoming  acquainted  with  each 
of  these  hundred  details,  and  in  supervising  the  work¬ 
men  that  wrought  them  out,  he  acquired  a  knowledge 
which  no  other  experience  or  education  could  give  him. 
So  far  he  was  made  out  of  his  business, — developed  by 
it.  If,  in  his  preparatory  training,  he  had  learned  only 
ninety  or  eighty  or  fifty  of  the  branches  of  his  busi¬ 
ness,  he  would  have  been,  pro  tanto,  less  developed. 
His  business  consisted  of  three  great  departments, — 
manufacturing,  exporting,  and  importing.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  these  reflected  itself  back  upon  his  de¬ 
velopment  and  character.  If  he  had  neglected,  or  not 
acquainted  himself  with  one  of  these  departments, — 
exporting,  for  example, — he  would  have  been  so  much 
the  less  developed:  he  would  have  lost  the  special 
knowledge  and  training  that  an  acquaintance  with  the 
exporting  part  of  this  business  would  have  given  him. 
This  loss  would,  of  course  be  proportionately  greater 
than  that  reciting  from  inattention  to  a  single  one  of 
the  hundred  details  which  entered  into  the  great 
whole  of  his  business. 

“  Observe  that  here  are  two  distinct  things  which  are 
not  to  be  confounded.  One  is  the  growth  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  man  by  reason  of  the  special  effort,  train¬ 
ing,  and  knowledge,  which  came  from  learning  every 
detail  of  his  business,  as  well  as  from  managing  the 
whole ;  and  the  other  is  the  character  and  amount  of 
mental  force  thus  developed.  One  is  the  process  of  de¬ 
velopment;  the  other  is  the  result  attained.  One  is 
the  re-action  of  the  business  on  the  man ;  the  other  is 
the  merchant  developed  by  the  re-action.  If,  while  my 
mercantile  friend  was  learning  his  business — getting 
his  part  of  his  education — he  had  omitted  to  become 
acquainted  with  a  single  detail,  he  would  have  devel. 
oped  just  so  much  less  mercantile  power;  he  would 
have  become  just  so  much  less  of  a  merchant  or  man¬ 
ufacturer.  When  the  power  was  acquired  he  could  ex¬ 
ert  or  expend  it  in  any  direction  he  chose.  First,  there 
was  growth  :  the  force  for  which  was  supplied  from  a 
hundred  sources;  and,  secondly,  there  was  a  power 
which  was  grown. 

“  One  other  observation  is  important  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  We  have  supposed  that  a  hundred  details  com¬ 
posed  the  body  of  this  man’s  business.  If  some  or  all 
of  the  details  had  been  different,  his  method  of  growth 
would  have  been  different  though  it  might  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  giving  him  equal  power.  An  omission  of 
one  or  more  of  the  details,  or  a  change  of  one  or  more 
of  the  details,  would  have  yielded  a  different  result. 
There  is  a  different  quality  in  the  brain,  grown  by  dif¬ 
ferent  callings,  as  banking,  manufacturing,  and  agri¬ 
culture;  and  a  separate  flavor  to  the  resulting  charac¬ 
ter. 

“  This  illustration  presents  in  a  rough  way  some  no¬ 
tion  of  Nature’s  method  of  brain-building.  The  brain 
is  the  axis  or  central  organ  of  the  body,  which,  by  in- 


ternuncial  fibres — telegraph  wires — is  connected  with 
innumerable  small  centers,  called  ganglia,  and  with 
every  part  of  the  system.  The  ganglia,  or  separate 
centres  of  nervous  power,  act  more  or  less  automatic¬ 
ally,  but  are  responsible  to,  and  in  constant  communi¬ 
cation  with,  the  brain.  Calling  our  mercantile  friend 
the  brain,  his  workmen  the  ganglia,  his  business  the 
labor  of  the  human  organization,  and  we  shall  get  a 
notion  of  Nature’s  way  of  educating— that  is,  building 
a  brain — sufficiently  accurate  for  our  present  purpose. 
Just  as  the  merchant  grew  out  of  his  business  by  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  and  supervising  every  detail 
of  it ;  BO  the  brain  grows  by  taking  part  in  and  super¬ 
vising  the  growth  and  function  of  every  organ.  If  a 
single  organ  is  wanting,  or  a  single  function  not  per¬ 
formed,  just  BO  much  less  brain  development  results. 

“  Pluck  one  thread,  and  the  web  you  mar: 

Break  but  one 

Of  a  thousand  keys,  and  the  paining  jar 

Through  all  will  run. 

“  Just  as  the  merchant,  by  his  practical  acquaintance 
with  every  detail  of  his  business,  was  able  to  manage 
his  workmen  better  and  obtain  a  better  total  result 
than  his  competitors,  and  was  also  himself  a  more  fully 
developed  man  in  consequence  thereof ;  so  the  brain, 
which  has  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  working 
of  every  ganglion  and  function,  gets  a  better  total  re¬ 
sult  of  the  body  than  other  brains  do,  and  is  also  itself 
a  better  brain.  As  in  the  case  of  the  merchant,  we 
recognized  his  business  growth  as  one  fact,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  attained  as  another  and  distinct  fact,  so  in  the 
case  of  the  brain  there  are  two  distinct  matters ;  one 
is  the  development  of  the  brain  by  reason  of  its  spe¬ 
cial  connection  with  all  the  organs  and  functions  of 
the  body,  and  the  other  is  the  brain  thus  developed ; 
one  is  the  progressive  development,  and  the  other  is 
the  result.  As  the  merchant,  after  he  was  made  one 
by  his  business  training,  could  direct  his  energies  in 
any  direction;  so  the  brain,  after  it  is  developed,  can  have 
its  force  turned  in  whatever  direction  volition  may  elect. 
Once  more :  our  mercantile  friend  had  learned  his  busi¬ 
ness  so  well  that  he  could, when  necessary,  replace  any  of 
his  workmen,  and  perform  any  workman’s  labor.  Physi¬ 
ologists  tell  us  that  the  connection  between  the  brain  and 
the  rest  of  the  nervous  system — such  as  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  for  instance — is  so  intimate,  that,  if  surgeons 
could  perform  the  anatomical  transposition,  the  brain 
could  be  made  to  take  the  place  and  perform  the  labor  of 
other  parts ;  and,  conversely,  other  parts  that  of  the 
brain. 

“An  appropriate  physiological  illustration  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  process  of  building  a  brain,  which  we  are  trying 
to  expose,  may  be  found  in  the  relation  of  the  left 
brain  to  the  right  arm  and  right  side  of  the  body.  A 
large  majority  of  the  world  are  right-handed  and 
right-sided.  The  right  hand,  and  right  arm,  are  stronger 
and  more  obedient  to  the  will  than  the  left;  so  are  the 
right  leg,  and  the  right  foot.  The  cause  of  this  right¬ 
sidedness  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  left  brain 
is  the  largest.  Most  of  the  nerves  leaving  the  brain 
decussate,  and  cross  to  opposite  sides  of  the  body.  The 
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right  brain  animates  and  controls  the  left  arm  and 
hand;  the  left  brain  animates  and  controls  the  right 
arm  and  hand.  The  left  brain  and  right  hand, 
the  riggt  brain  and  left  hand,  develop  togeth¬ 
er.  One  aids  the  development  of  the  other. 
The  growth  and  action  of  the  hand  is  as  necessary  to 
the  development  of  the  brain  as  the  guidance  and 
control  of  the  brain  is  to  the  development  of  the  hand. 
In  congenital  ambidexters,  it  is  said  there  is  less  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  halves  of  the  brain  than  in  right- 
handed  people ;  and  that  in  left  banded  persons  the 
difference  is  less  still.  Which  started  first  in  the  race 
of  development  is  unknown  ;  and  we  need  not  inquire. 
It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  in  some  way 
the  growth,  training,  and  employment  of  the  hands  of 
the  young  aid  in  the  building  of  a  brain.  Cut  off  an 
arm  in  infancy,  or  compel  it  to  inaction,  and  there  will 
be  less  brain  in  adult  life.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
of  living  physiologists  has  proposed  the  systematic 
training  of  the  left  hand  in  children,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  right  side  of  the  brain  equal  to  the  left, 

I  and  thus  increasing  the  intellectual  power  of  the  race. 
What  is  true  of  the  hand  is  true  of  all  other  organs  of 
the  body.  They  and  the  brain  are  developed  by  recip¬ 
rocal  action.  An  unused  organ  calls  out  less  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  brain  than  a  used  one.  A  misused  or¬ 
gan  may  not  only  call  out  unhealthy  activity  of  the 
brain,  but  lead  to  pathological  conditions  of  it.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  building  of  a  perfect  brain,  that 
all  the  organs  of  the  body  should  have  their  har¬ 
monious  development  and  appropriate  exercise. 

“It  is  now  important  to  go  one  step  further.  We 
have  hitherto  dwelt  upon  the  development  of  the  brain, 
as  a  resultant  of  its  connection  with  the  organs  of  the 
body  and  supervision  over  their  functions;  its  alliance 
with  the  workmen  and  supervision  of  their  duties. 
No  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  development  pro¬ 
duced  by  specific  brain-work,  or  cerebration  as  a  factor 
in  brain-building.  This  factor  is  the  most  important 
of  the  whole.  On  account  of  its  importance  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  it  is  essential  that  its  action  should  be  compre¬ 
hended,  and  its  power  physiologically  guided.  Cere¬ 
bration,  including  provisionally  in  that  term  intellec¬ 
tion,  emotion  and  volition,  is  the  brain  at  work.  It  is 
brain  activity,  brain  exercise,  brain  labor.  The  tech¬ 
nical  work  of  the  school  or  college  or  study  is  cerebra¬ 
tion.  But  study  is  not  the  whole  of  cerebration,  any 
more  than  it  is  the  whole  of  education.  Appropriate 
exercise  of  an  organ  aids  its  development  and  increases 
its  power.  Appropriate  locomotion  strengthens  the 
legs ;  so  does  digestion  the  stomach,  and  vision  the  eye. 
The  normal  performance  of  a  function  strengthens  and 
develops  the  organs  that  performs  it.  The  brain  is  not 
only  no  exception  to  this  law,  but  it  is  an  admirable 
illustration  of  it.  Brain  exercise,  that  of  cerebration, 
strengthens  and  develops  the  brain.  If  quality  as  well 
as  quantity  is  included  in  development,  no  limit  can 
yet  be  assigned  to  the  extent  of  the  latter,  and  conse^ 
quently  no  limit  to  the  manifestations  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  power  that  may  pour  through  the  brain. 


It  may  be  that  we  have  no  conception  of  what  the  hu¬ 
man  brain  will  yet  attain  to.  Compared  now  as  an 
instrument  with  what  it  will  be  ages  hence,  when  both 
men  and  women  are  appropriately  educated,  when  brains 
shall  be  built  out  of  masculine  and  feminine  organiza¬ 
tions  that  have  been  appropriately  trained,  and  from 
which  hereditary  evils  have  been  eliminated,  century 
after  century,  but  the  survival  of  the  fittest, — the  brain 
of  to  day,  compared  as  an  instrument  with  that  brain 
of  the  future,  fit  for  the  use  of  a  god,  is  as  rude  and 
imperfect  as  the  lenses  of  two  hundred  years  ago  are, 
compared  with  the  microscopes  of  the  present  day. 

"  It  may  be  and  has  been  urged  that  one  of  these 
factors,  the  unconscious  exercise  of  the  brain  in  super¬ 
vising  the  organization,  should  be  left  out  of  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  because  it  can  be  safely  intrusted  to 
the  control  of  instinct.  This  is  a  dangerous  fallacy. 
Instinct,  it  is  true,  will  perpetuate  the  race;  but  it  will 
only  perpetuate  a  race  of  animals.  Instinct  never 
rises  to  the  plane  of  reason.  It  has  no  notion  of  pro¬ 
gress.  It  will  preserve  the  race,  and  that  is  all.  It 
cares  nothing  for  the  fittest  and  best.  With  terrible, 
savage,  and  irresistible  earnestness  and  will,  regardless 
of  whatever  nobility  or  beauty  may  be  killed  by  it, 
instinct  goes  straight  to  its  object, — the  conservation 
of  the  race.  If  our  civilization  turns  over  the  care  of 
organization  to  this  relentless  power,  there  will  be  no 
hope  of  progress  in  the  future.  Reason  alone  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  solving  the  two  problems, — of  securing  the  high¬ 
est  development  of  the  individual  and  the  perpetation 
of  the  fittest.  Reason,  therefore,  must  be  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  brain. 

“  It  appears  from  these  physiological  considerations, 
that  the  method  by  which  nature  constructs  a  brain  is 
the  same  for  the  two  sexes.  In  both,  the  brain  is 
evolved  from  the  organization.  In  both,  all  the  organs 
of  the  body  are  connected  with  the  brain  by  inter  nun- 
cial  fibres.  In  both,  the  brain,  by  means  of  these 
inter-nuncial  fibres,  supervises  the  separate  and  united 
functions.  In  both,  the  supervision  and  control  are 
essential  factors  in  building  a  brain.  In  both,  the  nor¬ 
mal  development  of  an  organ  aids  the  normal  growth 
of  the  brain,  and  the  abnormal  growth  of  an  organ  re¬ 
flects  its  error  back  upon  the  brain.  In  both,  the  brain 
is  favorably  or  unfavorably  affected  by  the  normal  or 
abnormal  performance  of  all  the  functions.  In  both, 
the  highest  development  of  the  cerebra  is  contingent 
upon,  and  in  point  of  time  secondary  to,  the  normal 
development  of  the  rest  of  the  brain.  In  both,  brain 
exercise  or  cerebration,  such  as  study  and  intellectual 
activity,  develop  the  brain,  and  throw  down  upon  all 
the  inferior  organs  a  healthy  and  conservative  influ. 
ence.  The  parallel  is  complete  between  the  sexes. 
The  method  that  builds  a  man’s  builds  also  a  woman’s 
brain.  But  this  identity  of  method  in  cerebral  archi¬ 
tecture,  which  requires  that  every  organ  and  function 
in  both  sexes  should  have  appropriate  development 
and  exercise,  as  a  part  of  brain-building,  implies,  or 
rather  necessitates,  a  difference  in  education  between 
the  sexes,  just  so  far  as  there  is  a  difference  in  organ¬ 
ization  between  them  and  no  farther.  Identical  edu- 
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owtion  of  tbe«exe8<i8  in  the  last  analysis  equivalent  to 
an  unjust  disorimination  between  them  ;  their  appro¬ 
priate  and  consequently  varied  education  is-equivaleut 
to  the  same  method  of  brain  building.  The  object  of 
education  for  the  sexes  is  the  same.  The  physiolog¬ 
ical  principlewhich  should  guide  their  eduoation>— that 
ia^  theapftropriate  development  of  the  whole  organiza¬ 
tion,'  so  as  to  evolve  the  best  brain — is  the  same.  The 
application  of  this  principle  to  home,  social,  and  school 
life  demands  diversity  of  management.  The  same 
law,  but  diversity  of  application. 

“  The  only- difference  between  the  sexes  is-sex;  but 
this  difference  is  radical  and  fundamental-,  and  expres¬ 
ses  -itself  in  radical  and  fundamental  differences  of  or- 
gsnaisation,  that  extend  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
forms  of  life. 

“  Progress  is  impossible  without  accepting  and  re¬ 
specting  difference  of  sex.  That  it  is  physiologically 
possible  to  diminish  it,  by  an  education  arranged  for 
that  end,  no  physiologist  can  doubt;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  identical  methods  of  educating  the  sexes, 
snch  as  prevail  in  many  of  our  schools,  tend  that  way. 
One  result  of  a  school  system,  animated  by  such  meth¬ 
ods;  is  to  make  a  very  poor  kind  of  men  out  of  wo¬ 
men,  and  a  very  poor  kind  of  women  out  of  men. 
Fbrtnnate  for  the  republic,  if  no  illustrations  of  the 
truth  of  this  remark  could  be  found  within  its  borders. 
The  best  quality,  noblest  power,  and  supreme  beauty 
of  the  two  sexes  grow  out  of  their  dissimilarity,  not 
out  of  their  identity.  Differentiation  is  nature’s  meth¬ 
od  of  ascent.  We  should  cultivate  the  difference  of 
the  sexes,  not  try  to  hide  or  abolish  it.  When  a  gar¬ 
dener  seeks  to  produce  the  best  possible  apple  or  peach, 
he  selects  one  whose  beauty  of  flavor  is  desirable,  and 
cultivates  the  selected  difference.  Nature  has.selected 
difference  of  sex  by  which  to  give  humanity  its  choi¬ 
cest  beauty  and  quality.  The  perfection  of  one. sex  is 
unattainable  by  the  other.  Each  loves  and  reverences 
in  the  other  what  it  cannot  attain  itself,  and  despises 
any  imitation.  Let  education  respect  and  cultivate 
nature’s  selected  difference. 

“The  first  step  in  the. practical  application  of  these 
principles  is  to  heed  the  toice  that  fell  on  Peter’s  ear, 
and  echoes  still  ini  ours^  bidding  us  call  nothing  com¬ 
mon  or  unclean  that  bears  a  divine  stamp.  The- whole 
organiziaton  and  all  its  functions  must  be  lifted  above 
the  low  plane  of  animal  instinct,  and  confided  to  the 
chatgp  of  reason.  Sex  and*  its-  functions  must  be  re¬ 
cognized  as  factorain.  education, — as-aida  in  brain-build- 
ii^  Something  has  been  done  in  this  direction  so  far 
as  women  are  concerned  the  discussions  of  the  past 
year,  in  Europe  and  <  this,  country  upon  thepwiodioity- 
of  the  female-  constitution.  The  secrecy-  and  mystery  > 
that  rested,  like  an  incubus  or  evil  spell-  upon  it,  have- 
been  wrenched  from.  our.  Ameriean.  civilization,  and- 
education,  and  will  neves  be  put  cm  again- 

“  The  next  at^  is  to  acquire  a  complete  notion-  of  the-  i 
value.of  periodicity,  astan.elemient  in  femaleeducation. 
This  must  be  done>by  asoertainin^the- evils  thakfol- 
lowa  a.dierega’^d  of  it,,  and  the.  gcodi  thatvfoUowa-itft- 


normal  aotion.  When  this  has  been  accomplished,  it 
will  be  easy  to  assign  to  periodicity  its  proper  position 
among  the  other  factors,  such  as  nutrition,  cerebration, 
and  the  like,  that  belong  to  education,  and  contribute 
to  the  building  of  a  brain. 

“  It  is  obvious  that  the  factor  of  periodicity  must  be 
studied  with  regard  to  women  alone,  for  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  it  in  the  male  constitution.  And  it  is  equally 
obvious,  that  iu  order  to  carry  on  this  investigation 
successfiilly,  the  community  must  be  provided  with  a 
class  of  intelligent  and  well  educated  female  physi¬ 
cians. 

“  The  evil  that  man  incurs  from  a  disregard  of  his 
peculiar  organization  are  not  the  same  as  those  that 
beset  the  path  of  woman ;  but  they  are  not  less  terri¬ 
ble  than  hers.  In  this  regard,  his  education  must  be 
equally  circumspect,  but  very  different.  When  we 
consider  the  diseases  breeding  rottenness  ip  the  flesh 
and  bones,  degenerations  of  the  brain,  imbecility,  im¬ 
potence,  and  premature  death,  with  which  nature  pun¬ 
ishes  his  errors  of  passion  and  sensuality,  we  can  not 
justly  say,  that,  even  so  far  as  sex  is  concerned,  woman 
is  unfairly  weighed  for  the  race  of  life  in  comparison 
with  him.  An  appropriate  education  (of  boys  and 
girls)  will  recognize  the  special  differences,  guard 
against  the  special  dangers,  and  obtain  the  special 
benefits  that  spring  from  sex. 


INSPECTORS  AND  INSPECTED. 


Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  following  valu¬ 
able  article  in  the  London  Schoolmaster,  by  William 
Wood,  Esq.  By  supplying  Superintendent  for  Inspect¬ 
or  the  article  describes  America  as  well  as  England : — 
Eds. 

It  is  said  that  the  present  chairman  of  the  School 
Management  Committee  of  the  London  Board  recently 
stated  that,  honorable  and  important  as  was  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher,  no  amount  of  remuneration  would 
suffice  to  induce  him  to  embrace  the  profession.  Few, 
if  any,  men  have  greater  opportunities  of  usefulness, 
;or  are  ohavged  with  more  important  functions.  Few, 
4f  any,  occupations  subject  those  who  follow  them  to 
so  many  annoyances  or  to  such  continued  worry.  It 
is  obvious  that  not  only  does  the  teacher  suffer,  but  the 
cause  of  education  itself  is  hindered  by  the  disagree¬ 
able  surroundings  of  the  teacher’s  work.  “  I  would 
rather-  sweep  a  crossing  ’’  was  the  reply  made  by  the 
most  promising  pupil  in  the  school  to  his  master  when 
the  latter  urged  him  to  become  a  pupil  teacher.  And 
we  are  convinced  that  the  reluctance  to  embrace  the 
profession  is  due  less  to  the  moderate  amount  of  re¬ 
muneration  which  teachers  at  present  receive  than  to 
the  arduous^  unthankful,  and  unpleasant  nature  of  the 
work  itself.  Is  it  not  possible  to  remedy,  at  least  to  a 
very  ooosiderable- extent,  this  state  of  things?  for,  if 
possible,  few-  thinp  can  he  more  desirable  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  national  education.  We  do  not  plead  for -an 
imiwoveoMat  in.  this  respect  on  the  teacher’s  behalf 
alone>  We-fearv  that,  if  the  teacher  only  were  con¬ 
cerned,  thcwvwoold  be  little  hc^e  of  any  sustained  ef-^ 
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fort  to  make  his  work  more  pleasant  than  it  is  at  pres¬ 
ent.  But  we  earnestly  press  on  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  really  efficient  men 
and  women  for  this  most  important  employment,  that, 
whatever  salaries  may  be  offered,  and  however  much 
the  qualifications  and,  consequently,  the  status  of  the 
teacher  may  be  raised,  teachers  such  as  are  needed  will 
not  be  obtained,  or,  if  obtained,  will  not  be  retained, 
until  the  position  of  an  honest,  painstaking  teacher 
he  made  as  agreeable  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is 
possible  for  it  to  be.  At  present,  large  numbers  enter 
the  profession  with  the  idea  of  making  it  a  stepping- 
stone  to  something  better;  while  many  others,  who  en* 
ter  upon  it  with  high  views  of  its  importance  and 
responsibilities,  soon  get  thoroughly  disgusted  with  its 
disagreeable  conditions,  and  only  remain  therein  until 
an  opportunity  of  leaving  it  occurs.  Now,  we  are  not  only 
of  the  opinion  that  an  improvement  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  teacher  l.abors  is  desirable,  but  that  it  is 
quite  practicable,  and  we  would  suggest  to  education¬ 
ists  of  all  parties  io  give  some  time  and  thought  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question  how  to  make  the  life  and 
work  of  the  teacher  more  pleasant,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  efficient  than  it  is  at  present. 

Many  points  occur  to  us  in  connection  with  this  sub¬ 
ject;  but  we  would,  at  the  present  time,  draw  attention 
to  one  matter  only — that  of  examination  by  the  In. 
spector.  It  will  be  at  once  admitted  that  the  annual 
visit  of  this  gentleman  should  be  a  source  of  unmixed 
pleasure  to  every  teacher  who  honestly  strives  to  do 
his  duty.  However  he  might  be  a  terror  to  evildoers, 
to  all  besides  his  coming  should  be  regarded  with 
pleasure,  and  his  departure  with  regret.  For  once  the 
school  is  visited  by  a  gentleman  of  wide  and  varied 
experience  of  Elementary  schools,  upon  whose  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  laborers,  appreciation  of  his  efforts,  and 
wise  counsel  for  future  labors  he  can  confidently  rely. 
Such  a  visit  may  enlarge  the  teacher’s  views,  improve 
his  methods,  and  strengthen  his  failing  spirit.  Every 
month  of  the  succeeding  year  will  show  the  benefit 
derived  from  communication  with  one  who  at  once 
understands  and  appreciates  past  labor,  and  can  give 
valuable  suggestions  with  respect  to  future  work.  Alas ! 
in  how  few  cases  is  this  reasonable  ideal  realized.  By 
the  great  mass  of  teachers  the  visit  is  looked  forward 
to  with  apprehension  and  its  close  with  relief.  We 
are  confident  thtft  few  of  the  inspectors  themselves  are 
aware  of  how  little  their  coming  is  desired,  and  with 
what  pleasure  their  departure  is  hailed.  He  comes  no 
longer  to  inspect  the  school  and  observe  its  influence 
upon  the  young  intelligences  therein  collected,  but  to 
ascertain  how  many  can  pass  a  mechanical  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  three  R’s.  The  higher  and  nobler,  and,  to 
the  children  themselves,  the  more  important  parts  of 
a.  teacher's  duties,  he  neither  does,  nor,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system,  well  can  he  inspect.  No  longer  a  friend 
and  adviser,  he  rather  lodks  to  insure  increased  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  by  a  liberal  application  of 
the  whip.  His  business  is  not  to  see  excellences,  but 
to  ascertain  defects ;  not  to  enter  into  and  understcmd 
tbe-teaoher’s  difficulties,  and  by.  kindly  words  and  wise 


suggestions  to  enable  him  the  better  to  overcome  them, 
but  to  carefully  note  all  shortcomings,  from  whatever 
cause  they  may  arise,  with  a  view  of  securing  their  re. 
moval  by  the  infliction  of  ingeniously-devised  fines. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  HISTORY. 

The  reason  that  history  is  found  the  most  difficult 
and  unsatisfactory  of  all  branches  to  teach,  is  that 
teachers  do  not  form  to  themselves  a  clear  conception 
of  what  it  is  that  the  pupil  should  learn.  There  is  a  sort 
of  superstition  attaching  to  the  past,  which  requires  us 
to  chronicle  as  historical  events,  occurrences  which 
would  hardly  make  any  impression  on  us  if  they  were 
contemporaneous;  and  to  burden  our  minds  with 
strings  of  names  and  dates  which  have  neither  interest 
nor  meaning  for  us.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  life — 
especially  the  school-life — is  very  short,  while  the  facts 
of  history  are  infinite  in  number;  and  that  it  is  a 
wrong  to  the  child’s  mind  to  cram  it  with  any  facts 
but  those  which  will  be  of  some  benefit  to  it 

Now  history,  in  the  lower  school-years,  is  not  a  dis¬ 
ciplinary  study,  but  one  the  sole  value  of  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  knowledge  which  is  acquired.  I  might 
except  the  disciplinary  value  to  the  memory, of  learning 
bare  facts ;  but  this  is  not  its  value  as  history — for  this 
purpose  the  class  might  as  well  commit  the  memory 
the  list  of  unclaimed  letters  in  the  post-office,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  daily  paper.  At  any  rate,  apart  from  this 
history  is  learned,  at  this  stage,  merely  for  the  facts. 
Further,  these  facts  are  so  innumerable,  and  depend  so 
much  upon  one  another  for  their  full  understanding) 
that  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  only  way  to 
acquire  them  is  by  copious  reading.  A  boy  who  has  a 
taste  for  books,  and  who  has  access  to  plenty  of  inter¬ 
esting  historical  works,  will  learn  history  fast  enough ; 
there  is  no  danger  about  that.  And  for  such  a  boy  the 
only  rule  is  to  read  what  he  is  interested  in.  One  will 
take  Bancroft  or  Hildreth  as  a  starting  point,  and  con¬ 
tinue  with  Palfrey,  Irving,  Parkman  and  other  special 
histories  of  his  native  country.  Another  will  select 
that  series  of  distinguished  American  historians,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Kirk,  Prescott  and  Motley,  and  add  to  them 
Robertson,  Froude,  D’ Aubigne  and  Ranke,  until  he  has 
stored  away  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  criti¬ 
cal  period  of  modern  European  history.  And  so  on, 
the  boy  who  has  a  taste  for  historical  reading,  needs 
nothing  but  to  be  turned  loose  into  a  library. 

Nothing  else,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  acquisition  of 
facts;  for  the  most  industrious  reader  requires  some¬ 
thing  to  arrange  and  systematize  his  knowledge.  And 
what  a  boy  or  girl  who  reads  history  requires,  in  order 
to  digest  his  reading,  is,  in  the  main,  precisely  what 
every  boy  and  girl  requires,  as  a  basis  and  guide  for 
future  reading,  and  as  knowledge,  indispensable  to 
even  the  lowest  degree  of  culture. 

These  requirements  are:  first,  an  outline  of  chron¬ 
ology;  secondly;  a  knowledge  of  the  great  decisive 
events  and  names'  of  history — as  we  may  call  them, 
historical  dtsianeet  and  historical  emphasis.  The  mind 
should  be  able  to  direct  itself  promptly  and  accurately 
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to  those  names  and  events  which  form  turning  points 
or  critical  moments  in  the  development  of  the  race ; 
and  to  place  them  with  precision  at  the  proper  dis¬ 
tances  from  one  another,  and  in  their  proper  relations 
to  one  another. 

A  knowledge  of  chronology  does  not  necessarily  re¬ 
quire  or  imply  a  knowledge  of  dates.  A  few  of  the 
great  leading  dates  of  history  had  better  be  fixed  with 
precision  in  the  memory,  as  landmarks ;  but  even  this 
can  hardly  be  called  indispensable.  If  one  has  noth¬ 
ing  but  such  round  numbers  as  these — starting  with 
the  Christian  era,  to  fix  upon  300  as  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  500  as  the  overthrow  of 
the  Empire,  800  for  Charlemagne,  sufficient,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  for  the  purposes  of  reading.  Still,  there  is  no 
memory  so  defective  but  may  easily  store  up  a  dozen 
exact  dates,  which  will  serve  as  landmarks  for  the  en- 


tire  course  of 

study.  Such  landmarks  may  be : 

B.  C.  753. 

Assumed  date  of  foundation  of  Rome. 

490. 

Battle  of  Marathon. 

218. 

Second  Punic  War. 

44. 

Death  of  Julius  Csesar. 

A.  D.  325. 

Council  of  Nicsea. 

476. 

Overthrow  of  Western  Empire. 

800. 

Charles  the  Great  crowned  Emperor. 

1066. 

Norman  Conquest  of  England. 

1250. 

Great  Interregnum. 

1517. 

Commencement  of  Reformation. 

1648. 

Peace  of  Westphalia. 

1789. 

French  Revolution. 

I  think  if  a  person  knows  these  twelve  dates,  and 
the  events  associated  with  them,  he  has  a  tolerable 
outline  of  Chronology.  But  I  should  combine  with 
these  exact  dates  another  series  of  round  dates,  by 
epochs  of  500  and  250  years.  For  example : 


B.  C.  1500. 

Egyptian  Empire. 

1250. 

Assyrian  Empire. 

1000. 

Hebrew  Monarchy. 

750. 

Empire  of  Nineveh. 

500. 

Persian  Empire. 

Flourishing  period  of  Greece. 

250. 

Roman  Republic. 

A.  D.  0. 

Roman  Empire. 

250. 

Organization  of  Christian  Church. 

500.^ 

Barbarian  kingdoms. 

750.* 

Carolingian  dynasty. 

Development  of  Feudalism. 

1000. 

German  Empire. 

The  Crusades. 

1250. 

Culmination  of  papal  power. 
Downfall  of  Feudalism. 

1500. 

The  Reformation. 

Spanish  ascendency. 

French  ascendency. 

1750. 

Period  of  Revolutions. 

English  ascendency. 

By  inserting  in  some  of  the  intermediate  spaces, 
the  most  important  characteristic  of  the  intervening 
period,  we  have  4  representation  of  the  great  dynastic 
changes  of  history,  sufficiently  complete  and  exact  for 
practical  purposes. 


In  considering  how  to  supply  the  first  requirement — 
an  outline  of  chronology — we  have  reached  a  partial 
solution  of  the  second  problem,  how  to  bring  out  and 
emphasize  the  important  facts  of  history.  This  chron 
ological  scheme  contains  twenty  items;  add  the  twelve 
leading  dates  before  given,  and  we  have  thirty-two  im¬ 
portant  facts  of  history  impressed  upon  the  memory. 
Let  us  now  add  twelve  names,  with  which  we  asso¬ 
ciate  most  of  the  important  events  which  are  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  any  of  these  thirty-two.  These  may  be: 
Solon,  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Cicero,  Mahomet,  Alfred  i 
Charles  the  Bold,  Columbus,  William  of  Orange.  Crom¬ 
well,  Peter  the  Great,  and  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  two  persons  would  select  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  set,  either  of  names  or  of  dates ;  these 
are  given  by  way  of  illustration  and  suggestion.  It 
will  be  observed  that  many  of  the  greatest  names  of 
history — Caesar,  Constantine,  Charles  the  Great,  Gregory 
VII.,  Luther,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  Napoleon,  are 
already  provided  for  in  connection  with  the  dates  pre 
viously  given.  American  events  are  excluded  and  will 
be  considered  separately. 

In  presenting  his  pupils  some  such  outline  as  that 
here  sketched,  the  teacher  should  be  careful  to  impress 
upon  them  that  this  is  nothing  but  a  foundation,  and 
that  it  will  be  of  very  little  service  unless  accompanied 
and  followed  up  by  abundant  reading.  It  would  be 
well  to  require  them  to  read  Freeman’s  “  Outlines  of 
History,”  or  some  such  work,  in  connection  with  these 
letters;  and  upon  every  event  and  every  name,  to  en¬ 
courage  whatever  collateral  reading  is  in  their  power. 

The  precise  method  of  doing  this  must  vary  with 
circumstances.  To  carry  out  this  scheme  perfectly 
would  require  more  time  and  access  to  more  books 
than  can  be  assumed  with  all  teachers.  Vwhat  can  the 
hard-working  teacher  do,  who  has  no%pecial  familiarity 
with  the  subject  which  he  is  required  to  teach,  and 
whose  time  is  too  fully  occupied  with  other  duties  to 
allow  him  to  make  minute  preparation  in  history  f  Of 
course  we  recognize  the  fact  that  such  persons  can  not 
do  much  more  than  teach  the  book  which  is  put  into 
their  hands ;  that  we  all  admit.  If  he  can  accomplish 
some  collateral  reading  in  connection  with  it — if  it  is 
only  to  read  another  text-book  of  the  same  grade — 
by  all  means  let  him  do  it.  If  his  textrbook  is  Ander¬ 
son,  let  him  read  Freeman,  or  for  Ancient  History, 
Thalheimer,  or,  for  modern  times,  Collier’s  ‘‘Great 
Events  of  History ;  ”  so  much  as  this  must  be  within 
the  power  of  almost  all. 

Next,  as  to  the  class  of  work.  In  objecting  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  detail  that  we  find  in  our  text-books 
of  history,  I  do  not  mean  to  advise  the  teacher  to  drop 
their  use.  It  is  better  to  do  unprofitable  work  than  no 
work  at  all,  or  than  to  do  the  work  in  a  slip-shod,  su¬ 
perficial  style.  Let  the  pupils  be  required  to  learn 
the  book  they  have,  until  a  better  one  is  provided. 
And  then,  when  the  lesson *is  learned  and  recited; 
when  a  certain  period  has  been  passed  over;  let  the 
teacher,  by  some  process  of  elimiation,  determine  the 
names  and  dates  that  shall  be  made  prominent  in  their 
memory, — write  them  upon  the  blackboard,  and  refer 
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the  lessons  in  the  book  to  the  outline  thus  sketched. 
Thus :  we  will  suppose  the  class  to  have  reached  the 
year  B.  0.  500  in  the  book.  At  this  stage,  let  the 
teacher  put  upon  the  board  in  a  tabular  form,  the  facts 
which  he  wishes  to  impress  upon  them,  strongly  for 
this  period.  For  example,  combining  the  the  three 
classes  of  facts  specified  below ; 

1500.  Egytian  Empire. 

Moses,  (with  account  of  Exodus.) 

1250.  Assrian  Empire. 

1000.  Hebrew  Monarchy,  (refer  to  David  and 
Solomon. 

753.  Foundation  of  Rome. 

750.  Empire  of  Nineveh,  (read  in  book  of 
Kings  about  Senacherib  and  other 
kings;  and  give  account  of  Layard’s 
discoveries.) 

Solon,  (with  early  Grecian  history.) 

500.  Persian  Empire.  (The  history  of  Cyrus 
connects  this  with  Babylon,  and  so 
with  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.) 

The  same  method  can  then  be  applied  to  successive 
periods,  as  the  several  great  epochs  of  history  are 
reached. 

We  can  not  assume  a  teacher  to  have  the  use  of  such 
apparatus  in  the  way  of  charts  and  maps  as  he  ought 
to  have ;  he  must  make  the  most  of  what  he  has,  and 
show  upon  his  modern  maps  the  boundaries  of  the  an¬ 
cient  empires. —  Wisconsin  Jirtirnal  of  Education. 


^ ittCdtion^l  ^uitlliqen  ce. 


We  desire  to  give,  as  fully  as  our  space  will  allow,  the  latest 
educational  news  and  hope  our  friends  will  afford  us  the 
necessary  information.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  all 
meetings  of  an  educational  character,  together  with  changes  of 
school  officers,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received. 


- Professor  Sheridan  Cox  is  re-elected  Superinten¬ 
dent  at  Kokomo,  Ind. 

- Shelby  Coitnty — The  Shelby  county  Institute 

was  held  at  Shelbyville,  August  I7th  to  21st.  In¬ 
structors — John  M.  Wallace,  John  H.  Binford,  and 
Professor  W.  A  Boles. 

RICHARD  NORRIS,  County  Sufi. 

- Clark  County — The  Clark  county  Institute 

was  held  at  Charlestown,  August  10th  to  15th.  In¬ 
structors — L.  H.  Jones,  John  Hancock,  C.  S.  Coble, 
and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Carson. 

A.  C.  GOODWIN,  County  Suft. 

- Superintenc^ent  Adamson  of  Henry  county  has 

arranged  a  course  of  study  for  his  schools  providing  for 
five  grades.  The  amount  of  work  in  each  grade  is 
definitely  prescribed.  It  is  the  first  course  of  study 
that  we  have  noticed  that  requires  that  regular  scrip¬ 
ture  lessons  shall  be  given. 

- The  Institute  of  Crawford  county  has  been  one 

of  unusual  interest.  There  were  102  teacher’s  names 
enrolled.  The  Institute  commenced  August  17th  and 
continued  five  days. .  Time  was  devoted  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  schools  in  point  of  teaching.  The 
teachers  are  universally  in  favor  of  County  Superinten¬ 
dency  and  Corresponding  Education.  We  publish  the 
resolution  passed  at  their  normal  Institute  held  just 
previous. 


- Martin  County — The  Martin  county  Teachers’ 

Institute  will  be  held  at  Shoals,  commencing  August 
31st.  The  exercises  will  consist  of  exhibits  of  the 
method  of  imparting  instructions  to  the  pupil,  in  each 
of  the  branches  taught  in  our  common  schools.  Each 
of  such  exercises  will  be  followed  by  a  free  interchange 
of  opinions  and  criticisms  on  the  same.  In 'addition 
to  the  above  there  will  be  select  readings,  essays 
calisthenics,  discussions,  queries,  contests  and  lectures. 

THOS.  M.  CLARKE,  Co.  Sufi', 

- Mr  J.  B.  Roberts,  for  twelve  years  the  accept¬ 
able  and  efficient  Superintendent  of  the  Galesburg 
Public  Schools,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  ofier  Princi¬ 
pal  of  the  High  School,  Indianapolis,  at  a  salary  of 
$2,400.  Mr.  R.  during  his  connection  with  the  Gales¬ 
burg  schools,  has,  by  his  urbanity,  faithful  service,  and 
accomplished  abilities,  made  for  himself  a  deserved 
reputation  second  to  none  in  the  State.  The  city  o^ 
Indianapolis  has  good  reason  for  congratulation  in  the 
enterprise  that  secured  Mr.  R.’s  services. —  The  Chicago 
Teacher. 

- The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  State  University  ^ 

report  that  the  experiment  of  coeducation  has  proved  ■ 
successful  in  that  institution.  They  say  :  “  The  man-  ! 

ners  and  the  morals  of  the  young  men  have  undergone  i 
a  remarkable  transformation ;  where  rudeness  and  vul¬ 
garity  were  formerly  the  rule,  now  they  are  found  to 
be  the  exception.  Nor  has  the  intellectual  training  j 
of  the  students  suffered  any  loss  by  the  introduction 
of  the  young  women.  A  fair  comparison  will  show 
that  the  young  ladies  are  in  no  respect  inferior  to  their 
brethren  in  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  the  j 
scholar.” 

- The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 

teachers  of  Sullivan  county,  Thursday  Aug.  20 : 

"  Whereas,  The  cause  of  popular  education  in  Indiana 
has  sustained  a  very  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Hon. 
Milton  B.  Hopkins,  our  late  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction ;  therefore,  be  it 
"Resolved,  That  we  the  teachers  of  Sullivan  county  in 
Institute  assembled,  hereby  express  our  deep  regret  at 
the  loss  of  so  eminent  a  friend  of  education. 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  furnished 
the  county  papers,  and  the  educational  papers  o  f  the 
State.  G.  W.  REGISTER,  Co.  Suft. 

Sullivan,  Ind.,  Aug.  20th,  1874. 

- Editors  Educationist  : — Dear  Sirs — W e  have  been 

conducting  a  Normal  Institute  in  Delaware  township,  . 
three  miles  from  Napoleon.  It  opened  July  27th  and 
will  continue  three  or  four  weeks  longer.  The  teach¬ 
ers  who  attend  are  very  enthusiastic.  Schools  in  this 
county  will  open  about  the  1st  of  October.  The  schools 
under  the  present  Superintendent  have  advanced  more 
than  they  had  in  three  times  the  time  before.  The 
motto,  “Anybody  can  teach,”  exploded  when  Superin¬ 
tendent  Shook  came  into  office.  For  some  years  there 
w^  no  incentive  for  teachers  to  qualify  themselves 
in  Ripley  because  anybody  could  get  a  license. 

G.  W.  6>  A.  y.  Young. 

I  Napoleon,  Ripley  Co„  Ind.,  Aug.  34tk,  1874. 
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PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  compliance  with  the  Acts  of  Congress  donating 
public  lands  for  the  endowment  and  support  of  Col¬ 
leges,  “'Where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  ex¬ 
cluding  other  scientific  studies,  and  including  Military 
Tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  as  are  related  to  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,”  the  Trustees  of  Pur 
due  University  have  organized  the  following  Schools 
and  Departments : 

SCHOOL  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

A.  — Physics  and  Industrial  Mechanics. 

B.  — Chemistry. 

C.  — Natural  History. 

II. 


STATE  QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION 
OF  TEACHERS. 


,  OEOORAPHT. 

1.  What  causes  have  combined  to  make  England  a  commercial 
nation  t 

2.  Why  are  the  climatic  conditions  within  the  tropics  unfavor¬ 
able  for  the  development  of  a  great  nation  ? 

3.  What  is  latitude  ? 

4.  How  many  degrees  is  the  North  pole  from  the  equator  f 
What  do  you  mean  by  your  answer  ? 

5.  Name  ten  seas  in  and  around  Europe. 

S.  Name  live  great  rivers  which  flow  into  the  waters  south  of 
Asia, 

7  Describe  a  journey  by  water  from  St  Petersburg  to  Liver¬ 
pool. 

8.  Describe  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

9  How  would  you  show  that  a  map  may  represent  a  convex 
surface  ? 

10.  How  do  you  show  the  difference  in  the  degrees  of  longitude 
at  different  latitudes  ? 

ORAUHAB. 


SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING. 

A .  — Civil  Engineering. 

B.  — Mining  Engineering. 

C.  — Architecture. 

III. 

SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A — Agriculture— Theoretical  and  Practical. 
B — Horticulture. 

C— Veterinary  Science. 

IV. 

SCHOOL  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE. 


A  thorough  course  of  Mathematical  instruction  will 
be  given  in  the  above  Schools.  The  German  and 
French  Languages,  also  Free-hand  and  Mechanical 
Drawing  will  be  prominent  studies  in  the  Schools  of 
Natural  Science,  Engineering  and  Military  Science. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  of  good  moral 
character,  and  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  be 
able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Orthography, 
English  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  History  of 
the  United  States,  and  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equa¬ 
tions. 

A  preparatory  school  will,  however,  be  temporarily 
organized  to  which  students  may  be  admitted,  if  their 
proficiency  is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  en¬ 
trance  examination  to  a  regular  course  within  one 


1 .  Define  the  subject  of  a  sentence— the  predicate. 

2.  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readestr  Analyze  and  parse 
“what.” 

3.  Give  principal  parts  of  eat,  fly,  saw,  written,  shoe. 

4.  Parse  “  farewell  ”  in  each  of  the  following  sentences  : 

A  last  farewell  was  spoken. 

They  g.  ve  a  farewell  concert. 

Farewell,  I’m  gomg  home. 

5.  Compare  the loTlo wing  adjectives ;  Many,  great,  noble,  old, 
generous. 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  relative  and  personal 
pronouns. 

7  Write  a  sentence  with  an  infinitive  used  as  a  subject. 

8.  Correetthe  I'ollowing:  Between  you  and  I  let  there  be  no 
mistake.  Bring  me  them  scissors. 

9.  When  a  verb  has  two  nominatives  of  different  persons  or 
numbers,  with  which  should  it  agree  ?  Illustrate. 

10.  Analyze :  The  old  man  langMng  said  **  yes.”  Parse  laugh¬ 
ing, 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1 .  In  what  manner  may  neatness  and  cleanliness  be  taught  in 
school  ? 

2.  Are  there  other  reasons  for  preserving  the  school  property 
from  destruction  than  the  pecuniary  economy  ? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  a  teacher  should  possess 
to  secure  good  government. 

4.  What  estimate  do  you  place  on  opening  and  closing  exer¬ 
cises,  and  how  should  they  be  conducted  ? 

6  Who  may  expel  pupils  from  school  ?  Is  there  any  appeal  7 


U.  8.  HISTORY. 

1.  Define  history. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  William  Penn. 

3.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Pennsylvania  colony  7 

4.  How  are  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  chosen  T 

5.  Give  some  account  of  Perry’s  victory . 

6.  What  were  the  defects  of  the  articles  of  the  confederation  7 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  “  Missouri  Compromise  7” 

8.  What  distinguished  foreigners  participated  in  the  war  for 
Indcpenfienco  7 

9.  Who  first  settled  Rhode  Island  7 

10.  Why  was  slavery  not  extended  into  the  territory  north  of 
the  Ohio  Siver  7 


year. 

The  University  will  open  for  the  reception  of  stu. 
dents,  September  16, 1874.  Examination  for  admission 
and  classification  of  students  will  take  place  Thursday 
and  Friday  September  16  and  17. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  of  residents  of  this  State, 

Tuition  of  residents  of  other  States,  per  year. 
Matriculation  fee  for  full  course. 

Room-rent,  fuel  and  light  per  term. 

Janitor’s  Fee  and  for  Incidentals, 

Board  per  week, . 

Washing  per  dozen, . 

FACULTY. 

A.  C.  Shortridge,  President. 

J.  S.  Hougham,  Physics  and  Industrial  Mechanics. 

W.  B.  Morgan,  Mathematics  and  Engineering. 

John  Hussey,  .Botany  and  Horticulture. 

H.  W.  Wiley,  Chemistry. 

Eli  F.  Brown,  English  Literature  and  Drawing. 

A.  L.  Burke,  Superintendent  of  Farm. 


free. 
$20  00 
10  00 
5  00 

-  5  00 
3  50 

-  75 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Give  some  reasons  why  a  student  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  system. 

2.  What  effect  has  the  use  of  drink  upon  digestion  when  taken 
in  quantities  at  meal  time  7  Why  7 

3.  Why  does  alcohol  produce  intoxication  7 

4.  Give  the  evidenc  '■  of  the  wonderful  wisdom  which  is  dis¬ 
played  in  the  anatomy  of  the  bones  of  the  arm. 

5.  Why  is  muscular  exercise  necessary  to  promote  health  7' 
When  is  it  injurious  7 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Give  the  prime  factors  of  all  composite  numbers  from  50  to 
75. 

2.  Divide  7-8  by  11-12.  Analyze,  and  from  the  analysis  deduce 
the  rule. 

3.  Divide  .00625  by  2  5.  Explain  the  process 

4.  5  days  7  hours  is  what  part  of  a  month  7  Express  the  result 
both  as  a  common  fraction  and  as  a  decimal. 

5.  If  a  railroad  train  runs  45  7  miles  in  hours,  in  how  many 
hours  will  it  run  125  07  miles  7  Analyze. 

6.  If  the  interest  for 8-350  for  10>t  months  is  |13  25  what  is  the  in¬ 
terest  of  $745  for  3ij  months  7  Solve  by  proportion. 

7.  I  wish  to  obtain  $1,000  for  80  days;  for  what  snm  must  I 
give  my  note  at  bank,  rate  of  discount  being  10  per  cent  7 

8.  What  is  the  difference  in  time  between  two  place  that  have 
38'’  30'  difference  in  longitude  7 

9  Develop  a  rule  for  extracting  the  cube  root  of  numbers  7 
10.  Develop  a  rule  for  the  summation  of  an  arithmetical  series 
of  numbers . 
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§ooh^ 

Elements  of  the  English  Language,  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  Grammar  and  Composition.  By  Ber¬ 
nard  Bigsby,  Univ.  Oxon.  Ginn  Brothers,  Boston, 
publishers. 

English  Grammar;  an  advanced  course  of  lessons  in 
Language  By  Mary  V.  Lee,  Teacher  in  Minnesota 
Normal  School,  and  Hiram  Hadley,  of  Hadley  Broth' 
ers,  publishers,  Chicago.  Price  60  cts. 

Manual  of  Physical  and  Vocal  Training,  for  the 
use  of  schools  and  for  private  instruction.  By  Lewis 
B.  Monroe,  Superintendent  of  Physical  and  Vocal  Cul¬ 
ture  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston.  Cowperthwait  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  publishers. 

Manual  of  Practical  Arithmetic.  By  William  G. 
Peck,  LL.  D.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co  ,  publishers,  Cincin' 
nati  and  Chicago. 

Cole’s  Primary  Writing  Grammar,  or  Syllabus  of 
Language  Lessons.  Designed  for  the  use  of  intermedi¬ 
ate  schools.  By  J.  R.  Cole.  Cushing,  Thomas  &  Co., 
publishers,  Chicago. 

The  Normal  Debater:  designed  for  the  use  of  all 
common  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  as  well  as  a 
guide  for  teachers’  Institutes  and  business  meetings  in 
general.  By  0.  P.  Kinsey.  Geo.  E.  Stevens  &  Co., 
publishers,  Cincinnati. 

The  Literary  Reader:  typical  selections  from  the 
best  British  and  American  authors,  from  Shakespeare 
to  the  present  time.  Chronologically  arranged;  with 
biographical  and  critical  sketches  and  numerous  notes. 
By  George  R.  Cathcart.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  & 
Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago,  publishers.  Retail  price 
$1.60.  To  teachers  desiring  to  examine  with  a  view  to 
introduction,  $1.00  post  paid. 

Peters’  Musical  Monthly. — This  magazine  contains 
a  choice  collection  of  the  latest  and  most  pi^ular 
songs,  set  to  music.  We  have  received  No.  85,  and  a 
glance  at  its  pages  convinces  us  the  work  is  a  treasure 
to  every  lover  of  the  fine  art.  The  well-known  pub¬ 
lisher,  J.  L.  Peters,  599  Broadway,  New  York,  furnishes 
it  at  three  dollars  per  annum.  Single  copies,  30  cents. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


COUNTY.  PLACE.  SUP’t.  DATE. 

Clinton . Frankfort . J.  N.  Armantrout...Aug.  31 

Decatur . Greensburg . W.  N.  Powner . Aug.  31 

Elkhart . Goshen . D.  Mooney . Aug.  31 

Floyd . New  Albany. ..J.  K.  Watts . Aug.  31 

Henry . New  Castle . Enos  Adamson . Aug.  31 

Howard . Kokomo . A.  J.  Youngblood.. Aug.  31 

Marion . Indianapolis.. ..Walter  S.  Smith. ..Aug.  31 

Martin . West  .Shoals.  ...T.  M.  Clark . Aug.  31 

Vigo . Terre  Haute.. ..John  Royse . Aug.  31 

Newton . Kentland . John  Merchant.. ..Sept.  4 

Clay . Bowling  Green.. W.  H.  Atkins . Sept.  7 

Monroe . Bloomington.. ..M.  M.  Campbell.. .Sept.  7 


Blaekford... Hanford  City. ..Lewis  Willman...Sept.  7 

Caas . Loganeport . H.  G.  Wilson . Sept.  14 

Hancock . Greenfield . Jno.  N.  Burford...Sept.  21 

Parke . BloomiDgdale...E.  Siler . Oct.  26 

Knox . Vincennes . E.  B.  Milan . Dec.  21 

^nnonmements. 

We  will  furnish  the  Educationist  and  the  Phre  no 
logical  Journal  for  $3.00  a  year. 

The  Educationist,  and  any  one  of  the  following- 
named  periodicals  will  be  sent  one  year,  for  $1.75: 

1.  The  National  Teacher,  or  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio.  E.  E.  White,  Editor. 

2.  The  National  Normal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  R.  H. 
Holbrook,  Editor. 

3.  Illinois  Schoolmaster,  Normal,  Ill.  Aaron  Gove 
and  E.  C.  Hewett,  Editors. 

4.  Chicago  Teacher,  Chicago,  J.  Mahony,  Editor. 

5.  Northern  Indiana  Teacher,  South  Bend,  Ind.  H. 
A.  Ford,  Editor. 

The  IndianaSchool  Journal,with  theEDucATioNisT,$2. 

This  arrangement  is  made  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  our  most  active  teachers  who  desire  to  read 
more  than  one  educational  journal.  All  orders  should 
be  sent  to  the  Editors  of  the  Educationist. 

Rosencranz’s  “Science  of  Education,  or  Pedagogics 
as  a  System,’’  sent  for  a  club  of  four,  or  for  sale  at  $1  50. 

Address,  Editors  Educationist,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Every  school  room  should  have  the  Educationist 
School  Mottoes.  Twelve  cards  in  a  set.  Sent  post-paid 
by  the  Editors  of  the  Educationist  upon  receipt  of  85 
cents.  The  following  are  the  mottoes: 

“  Who  does  the  best  he  can,  does  well.” 

“  Better  be  alone  than  in  bad  company.” 

"  Be  slow  to  promise,  quick  to  perform !” 

“  Think,  speak  and  act  the  truth !” 

“  The  truly  good  are  the  truly  happy !” 

“As  we  sow  so  shall  we  reap  !” 

“  He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well !” 

“Always  ready !” 

“  I  will  never  be  late !” 

“  By  perseverance  we  overcome  difficulties !” 

“  Strive  to  please !  ” 

“  Learn  to  wait !” 

“  Dare  to  do  right !” 

“  I  can,  if  I  will !” 

“A  fault  confessed  is  half  mended  !” 

These  mottoes  are  a  great  hit,  and  any  one  who  once 
gets  them  would  not  be  without  them. 
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Aoknts  Wanted! — For  the  Educationist  in  every 
city,  town  and  school  district.  Liberal  terms  to  active 
a^^ents!  Send  for  premium  list,  terms  and  specimen 
copies,  to  the  editors,  Shortbidoe  &  Brown, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  beautiful  and  correct  photograph  of  Louis  Agassiz 
will  be  presented  to  every  old  subscriber  to  the  Educa¬ 
tionist  who  will  send  us  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber, 
with  the  money  ($1);  or  who  will  renew  his  own  sub¬ 
scription  for  two  years. 

Send  in  your  orders  immediately!  Subscriptions 
can  commence  at  any  time,  except  the  April  and  May 
numbers  of  1873  (Nos.  1  and  2  of  Vol.  I). 


The  New  Medical  College — The  first  annual  session 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  com¬ 
mences  October  13,  gives  every  promise  of  success.  The 
faculty  is  composed  of  our  ablest  physicians,  many  of 
whom  are  experienced  educators  and  possess  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  community  as  gentlemen  of  probity  and 
business  qualifications,  so  necessary  to  conduct  an  en¬ 
terprise  of  any  kind  to  a  successful  termination.  They 
are  fortunate  in  having  secured  the  services  of  David  M. 
Yandall,  M.  D., of  Louisville,  Ky.,as  Professor  oftheSci- 
ence  and  Art  of  Surgery,  whose  national  reputation  for 
professional  skill  will  doubtless  attract  students  from 
all  sections  of  the  country.  As  lecturer  on  the  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  ear,  students  will  have  the  benefit  of 
Dr.  J.  Thompson’s  extensive  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence. 


A  very  rapid,  safe  and  easy  way  to  make  money,  is 
to  procure  territory  to  introduce  the  latest  useful  in¬ 
vention  that  is  wanted  every  day,  by  every  one,  every¬ 
where,  who  has  a  family,  a  full  sized  Sewing  Machine 
with  Table  and  Treadle  for  only  |10,  that  does  the 
same  work  as  a  Machine  you  would  pay  $80  for,  rapid, 
smooth  and  firm,  make  a  seam  so  strong  the  cloth 
will  tear  before  the  stitches  rip  apart.  Eight  new  at¬ 
tachments  for  all  work  and  the  improved  Button  Hole 
Worker  used  by  us  only.  Agents  only  need  show 
them  in  operation  to  sell  in  every  house  they  enter. 
Thirty  dollars  and  upwards  cleared  daily  by  smart 
agents.  No  such  Machine  was  ever  offered  at  any  such 
price.  Thirty-five  thousand  sold  last  year.  One  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  families  use  them.  Demand  increasing 
every  day  where  they  become  known.  Ministers, 
Judges,  Lawyers,  Editors,  Machinists,  Tailors,  &c.,  re¬ 
commend  them  as  perfect.  Rights  given  free  to  first 
applicants.  If  tht  re  is  no  agency  in  your  place,  write 
for  it,  or  buy  a  Machine  for  your  family  or  a  relation ; 
there  is  none  better  or  so  cheap.  Machines  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  on  receipt  of  price,  $10.  Read 
advertisement  beginning  “  $60  saved  in  every  family,” 
in  another  part  of  this  paper.  Address  the  Proprietors, 
Robert  J.  Muluoan  &  Co.,  336  Canalstreet,  New  York. 


COLLEGE  OF 

Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  Indiana. 


SESSIOIT  OF  1874-75. 


The  First  Annual  Session  of  this  College  will  commence  Tues¬ 
day,  October  13, 1874,  and  terminate  March  1, 1876. 

FAGi;i.TT. 

DAVID  W .  TANDELL,  M .  D.,  Professort  he  of  Science  and  Art 
of  Surgery. 

R.  N.  TODD,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Faculty  and  Prolessor  of 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

THEOPHILUS  PARVIN,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

JOHN  E.  LINK.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

R.  E.  H AUOHTON ,  M  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

JOSEPH  RODGERS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medicaand 

Therapeutics. 

HENRY  JAMESON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General  Chemistry. 
THAD.  M.  STEVENS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurispru¬ 
dence,  Toxicology  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

S.  P.  COLLINS,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

I.ECTVREB8. 

J.  K.  BIGELOW,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Surgery. 

Hon.  JONATHAN  W.  GORDON,  Special  Medico- Legal  Subjects. 
ORPHEUS  EVARTS,  M.  D.,  Insanity. 

I.  C.  WALKER,  M  D.,  Diseases  of  Nervous  System. 

THAD.  M.  STEVENS,  State  Medicine  and  Hygiene. 

J.  THOMPSON,  M.  D.,  Diseases  of  Eye  and  Ear. 

NATHAN  MENDENHALL,  M.  D.,  Diseases  of  the  Genito¬ 
urinary  Organs. 

HENRY  JAMESON,  M.  D  .Venereal  Diseases. 

S.  C.  TOMLINSON,  M.  D.,  Orthopedic  Surgery . 

J.  GARDNER,  M.  D.,  Histology  and  Microscopy. 

FEE8. 

Professors’  tickets,  f40;  Matriculation,  $6;  Demonstrators’ ticket, 
$10;  Students’  laboratory,  $6;  Graduation  fee,  $25. 

For  fnrtber  particulars  address, 

HENRY  JAMESON, 

Secretary  of  Faculty, 

36  £.  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 


OUR  FIRST  HUNDRED  YEARS. 


THE)  LIFE  OE  THE  KEPUBLIC  ILLUSTKITED. 


Bt  C.  EDWARDS  LESTER, 

Author  of  *'  Qlory  and  Shame  of  England,"  “  The  Ndpolton  Dy- 
naety,"  "lAfe  and  Pviblie  Services  of  Charles  Sumner,"  Ac. 

The  Publishers  feel  justified  in  asserting  that  they  are  offering  to 
the  world  oneoftbe  most  interesting,  comprehensive,  and  valu¬ 
able  books  which  has  yet  been  written  in  this  country. 

No  such  work  exists,  and  it  is  needed  by  all  classes  of  citizens. 

It  unfolds  the  most  brilliant  record  of  achievement  ever  made  by 
a  nation. 

It  covers  the  most  Interesting  century  in  the  history  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  and  will  be  the  first  guide-book  of  American  progress  yet 
produced. 

It  will  be  a  permanent  treasure-bouseof  the  trophies  of  National 
Glory,  and,  sis  a  text-book  for  use  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  will 
combine  History,  Geography,  Political  Economy,  and  a  Course  of 
Reading,  all  bound  in  the  chain  ot  fascinating  narration. 

It  will  embrace  the  chief  frnits  of  the  literary  labors  of  the  life¬ 
time  of  a  thoroughly  American  Author,  who  has  written  with  such 
power  on  National  themes.  The  work  is  in  glowing  style;  and 
while  no  Important  fact  of  our  history  is  omitted,  it  never  grows 
tedious  by  detail,  nor  dull  by  generalization. 

OUR  First  Hundrsd  Years  will  be  printed  in  the  finest  Llbra^ 
historic  style;  and  will  be  issued  in  twelve  monthly  p»ts,  of  M 
or  more  pages  each,  making,  when  completed,  July  4,  lkl6,  an  ele¬ 
gant  royal  8to  volume,  of  about  £00  pages.  Being  absolutely  a 
subscription  book,  it  can  be  had  only  through  our  authorized  can¬ 
vassing  agents,  who  will  deliver  the  parts  to  subscribers  every 
month,  and  collect  fifty  cents,  the  subscription  price. 

Every  Teacher  in  the  United  States  can  secure  this  valuable 
work,  and  a  year’s  profitable  employment  that  will  net  interfere 
with  their  scnool  duties,  by  addressing,  for  specimen  pages  and 
terms, 

U.  S.  PUBLISHING  CO., 

13  University  Place, 

NEW  YORK. 
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New  and  Valuable  Text  Books 


FROM  THK  PRESS  OF 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CQ 

New  Y  ork. 


GUTOT’S  PHYSCAL  GEOGEAPEY. 

The  publishers  of  Guyot’s  unrivalled  series  of  Geonaphles 
are  gratified  to  announce  that  this  hastxrpiecx  of  the  great 
author  Is  now  ready.  Price,  for  examination,  $1.36. 


Felter’s  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Written  expressly  for  the  Felter  Series  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Prabodt 
of  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

This  book  combines  Hental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Is  con¬ 
cise  and  clear  In  definitions  and  rules  and  contains  a  very 
large  number  of  such  practical  problems  as  farmers,  mechan¬ 
ics  and  other  business  men  have  to  solve. 


SHELDON’S  READERS. 

Prepared  by  Prof.  E  A.  Shbldon,  of  Oswego  Normal  School, 
Now  York. 

Bnperblv  Illustrated  and  adapted  to  both  the  Phonie  and 
Word  methods  of  teaching  reading.  Simple  facts  in  natural 
science  taught  In  natural  child  language. 


WILLIAMS  &  STTTHEBLAND’S 

PATENT  COPY-BOOKS. 

The  patented  form  o'f  these  books  Is  such  that  they  take  a 
small  amount  of  desk  room  and  the  page  not  In  use  Is  turned 
from  the  pupil  so  that  It  cannot  be  easily  soiled. 


“The  Coming  Series.” 

MONROE’S 

SERIES  OF 

School  Readers. 


I.  Monroe’s  First  Reader,  -  ^0.30 

II.  Monroe’s  Second  Reader,  -  .50 

III.  Monroe’s  Third  Reader,  -  -  .75 

IV.  Monroe’s  Fourth  Reader,  -  i.oo 

V.  Monroe’s  Fifth  Reader,  -  -  1.25 

VI.  Monroe’s  Sixth  Reader,  -  1.50 


By  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

These  books  are  superior  to  any  readers  now  published.  The  Series  is  so 
arranged  that  the  Flrs^  Second,  Third  and  Fifth  Readers 
form  an  Abrldgod  Conrse,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  ol 
ungraded  schools  in  the  smaller  towns. 

COWPERTHWAIT  A  CO.,  Publishers, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Address,  CHICAGO  :  S3S  Wabash  Avenne, 

F.  S.  BELDBN,  Sufi. 

F.  D.  NEWBERRY.  Traveling  Agent  for  Indiana. 

Teachers’  National  Bureau, 


Gniot’s  Geographies,  Felter’s  Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s  Philosophy,  Cooley’s  Chemistry, 
Tenny’s  Natural  Histories, 

Hadley’s  Lessons  in  Language,  dec.,  Ac.,  Ac. 

■WUescrlptlve  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars  may  always 
be  had  on  application.  Address 

Care  HADLEY  BROTHERS, 

13R  State  Street,  Chicago. 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  A  CO.,  Publishers.  New  York 

% 

Webster’s  Unabridged 

FOR  TEN  DOLLARS  I 

I  have  a  few  copies  of  WEBSTER’S  UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARIES,  new  edition,  leather  binding,  which 
1  will  sell  at  TEN  DOLLARS  each.  Regular  price. 
Twelve  Dollars. 

Send  money  by  draft  or  post-office  order  to 

J.  B.  JOHNSON, 

Office  of  Public  Schools, 

Indianapolis,  lud. 


Orsanlzed  1871. 

Bt  Rev.  G.  Conforth,  A.  M.,  and  J.  N.  Beistle,  A.  M. 

A  prompt  and  reliable  means  of  communication  between 
School  Officers  and  Teachers. 

I.  Persons  wishing  to  secure  experienced  teachers  for  schools  of  any 
grade,  assisted,  free  of  charge,  by  applying  to  the  “  Bureau.” 

3.  Well-qualified  teachers  wanting  positions  for  next  session  should 
write  at  once  for  our  "  Teachers'  Application  Blank.” 

Send  stamp  for  explanatory  circulars  containing  tea. 
timonials  and  endorsements  of  leading  educators  and 
teachers.  Address 

Teachers’  National  Bnrean,  Harrisburg,  Pa 


BUCKETS  BEIX  FOUMBBT. 

^  AtaUUked  in  1837. 

Superior  Belle  Copper  and  Tiag 
m  nouDted  with  the  best  AOtaryHang^ 
■  inc**  for  Ckureket,  Sthoot$y  Femu, 
OmrS  F<rs  Jlamu, 

Cioekt,  CAwice,  «le.  FuUj 
L  *  Warranted. 

K  lllustraied  Catalofso  scat  Free. 

A  TAIfmiSCltdkTIFT, 
108  oad  l(H  tilt  Beooaa  8u,Ciaolea>d. 
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suvTioa  Naj.  'suvinoa  «iai 

Ji  $GO  «AVEO  5 

z  IN  EVERY  FAMILY.  ^ 

Male  and  Female  AgenU  clear  $30  per  day  easy.  Ontfits  and  “ 


county  right!  granted  free. 

WonAerlnl  j^cMevanieBt. 

New  Invention.  Lateet  Style. 

L.AB6E  SIZE 
Family 

SE  W.l  NC  IM  AC  HI  N  E, 

Uh  TA»LE 

'aad  ylREADl.E  -1 

COmPEETE.  ml 

ONLY  TEN  DOEEAUS.  O 

The  successful  invention,  and  production  of  the  Over  Full  Sized  Q 
really  good  Sewing  Machine  for  less  than  $S0,  that  operates  by  2 
Foot  Power.  U 

Prize  Medals,  Premiums,  Diplomas,  Awards  or  Merit,  Hokor-  ^ 

ABLE  MeRTION,  &C.,  Ac.,  P* 

Over  all  Otbera.  ^ 

The  last  useful  invention  to  render  the  difficulties  of  oewlng  less  flS 


PI  laborious. 


The  new  and  improved  patented  ^ 

Button  Hole  Worker,  ■ 

the  culmination  of  perfect  mechanical  accuracy,  pnwtica]  skill 
and  utility,  with  beauty,  strength  and  durability  coasbined.  A  V 
long  required  Labor  Saver.  ,  Q 

8  New  Paten ted  Sewt^  SHachine  2 

III 


AXTACHinEN 

with  which  over  seventeen  DirrcREirT  kirds  of  beautiful  sewings. 


w  * 

xs. 


Fancy.  Elaborate,  OenamertaL,  Tntrioate,  FIre,  Plain  and 
tW  Strong,  can  be  done  with  perfect  ease  and  rapidity  by  those  who  *S} 
■4  NEVER  SAW  a  sewing  machine  before.  Ous  new  attachmerts  have  ^ 
PI  genuine  merit  that  command  immediate  sales.  They  are  the  most  ^ 
^  valuable  adjancts  ever  patented  to  advance  the  usefulness  of  Sew*  ^ 
ing  Machines,  and  are  adjustable  to  all  other  good  machines,  ^ 
equally  as  well  as  our  own.  Without  them  no  machine  can  be  J 
perfect.  Sold  Separate  ir  desired,  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  the  n 
old  styles  used  by  all  other  machines.  ^ 

•  Our 'Now  aiaatlRlne  ~ 

is  larger  than  some  of  the  $80  machines  Will  do  every  descrip-  “ 
tion  of  sewing.  Hem,  Fell,  Tuck,  Seam.  Quilt,  Braid.  Cord,  Bind  111 
Gather.  Rupfle.  Shirr  Pleate.  Fold,  Scollop,  Roll.  Embroider, 

CO  Bur  UP  Breadths  Ac  .  &c.  W  til  sew  ahtthiro  a  rbeolm  will  go  n) 
■d  THROUGH  M  AKES.THE  strongest  stitch  known,  so  ittrono  aw 
m  that  the  CLOTH  WILL  TEAR  before  the  seam  will  rip  apart.  Has  ^ 
^  self-adjusiing  straight  needle,  reliable,  accurate  feed,  direct  mo-  ^ 
tion  no  complication  of  useless  cogs  or  cams  to  oil  or  get  out  of 
order,  is  silent,  easy  working,  light  running,  very  rapid,  smooth 
and  correct,  quickly  understood  and  easily  managed. 

The  inventors  of  those  excellent  machines  can  he  relied  upon 
as  upright  and  responsible  men,  well  worthy  of  the  confidence 
and  patronage  of  our  Christian  readers.  —  '‘Northern  Church 
Standard,”  N.  Y.,  Dec  27th. 

Orders  Received^ 
and  machines  promptly  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  ^ 
following  cash  prices : 

m  SINGLE  MACHINES,  for  samples  or  private  use,  plain  ^ 

M  styles,  with  %  adjustable  extension  TABLE  and  ^ 

TREADLE,  furnished  with  equipments  ready  for  ^ 

immediate  use  . $10  Each.  ,J| 

MACHINES  with  EXTRA  riRE  Table .  16  “ 

MACHINES  with  Table  and  Cover .  SiO  “ 

MACHINES  with  enclosed  Table  HALPCABIRETSTTLS  ...  30  ”  Z 

machines  with  enclosed  Table  PULL  CABINET  STYLE....  40  ”  ||| 

The  machines  at  $10  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  a  higbef  ^ 
price,  the  only  difference  being  that  those  at  SIO  have  plain  but 

«...  T..k1.  ...A  Tr»Ala  nihllu  tlinaa  nf  .  ...  WA 
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M  neat  Table  and  Treadle  while  those  of  a  higher  price  are  oma- 

w _ ..1  ..l.k  .nA  M.tio  LI.. k 


mental,  with  elaborate  and  costly  poliafaed  black  walnut. 

Tables  with  covers,  enciosed  cases,  and  cabinet  style. 

NO  EXTRA  charges  made  for  packing  or  shipping  to  ANY 
PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  Special  CEBTincATE  for  five  years 
with  every  machine  Specimens  of  sewing,  illustrated  circu¬ 
lars,  with  numerous  recommendations,  wholesale  cash  prices, 
extraordinary  inducements  to  agents  Ac.,  mailed  free.  Exclus¬ 
ive  control  of  Territory  given  gratis  to  capable  and  energetic 
agents,  merchants,  store  keepers.  Ac.,  who  will  travel  or  open 


.agencies  and  exhibit  the  wonderful  merits  of  our  machines  in  ||| 
their  localities,  and  solicit  orders.  ^ 

OUTFITS  and  COUNTY  RIGHTS  given  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  JT 
u  An  nnequaled,  quick  and  honest  money-making  business  for  ^ 
male  and  female  canvassers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.— Christian  B 
Index,  N.  Y.,  Jan  5th.  ^ 

Cash  Remittances  _l 

must  be  made  in  Post  Office  Money  Orders,  or  Bank  Drafts  made 
parable  to  our  order  in  New  York.  Registered  Letters  or  by  Ex- 
PRESS  at  our  risk. 

All  Orders  and  Communications  must  be  addressed  to 
ROBERT  J.  IIXIJ14L.10AN  4t  CO., 

338  Canal 'Street,  N.  T. 

General  Manufacturers  ) 
of  Machinery.  ) 


'Sdviioo  Nax 


'suvTioa  Nax 


J.  iDAVliS  WIXaDC:.R, 

Inventor,  Sole  Manufacturer  and  Proprietor  of 

Wilder’s  Li^iud  Slatiiig, 

BLUE,  GREEN,  BLACK,  &c. 

Indestructible  ’Blackboard  Tablets^ 

TABLETS  FOR  CRAYON  DRAWING, 

Slated  Paper,  Slated  Building  Paper, 
or  Rough  and  Ready, 

office  family  anl  school  blaceboabes 


OF  EVERY  DESCKIPTION. 


Trade  Mark,  Registered  Oct.  31, 1871. 


Used  exclusively  in  the  Public  Schools  of  ChicaRO,  and 
in  all  the  leading  Schools  and  Universities 
throughout  the  country. 


I  am  at  sll  times  prepared  to  contract  for  the  making  of  Black¬ 
board  Surfaces,  Black.  Green,  Blue.  Ac  ,  on  nme  or  old  toallt,  »nd 
for  the  perfect  and  thorough  renovation  of  old  Blaekboarde  that 
have  become  defaced,  or  tuo  smooth  and  glossy  for  use,  in  every 
section  of  the  American  Continent.  All  work  is  done  under  my 
personal  supervision,  and  tcarranted  to  wear  as  long  as  do  the 
walls  on  which  the  slated  surface  is  made. 


Price,  6  eeiita  per  nqinare  ffeot,  aiid  all  materi¬ 
al*  furniahed* 


Boards  of  Education  and  School  flflicers  desiring  to  purchase 
Blackboard  Material  or  have  Blackboard  Surfaces  made  or  re¬ 
paired,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  correspond  and  de-il  di¬ 
rectly  with  us;  we  can  thus  offer  them  the  benefit  of  a  very  liberal 
discount. 

WE  EMPLO  T  NO  AGENTS. 

Samples  of  Slated  Surface  of  all  colors.  Descriptive  Circulars, 
conthining  Prices,  Relerences,  Ac.,  sent  free  on  application. 

Address— 

J.  DAVIS  WILDER, 

273  W$8t  Randolph  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  COL¬ 
LEGE  LIST. 

Only  list  of  the  kind  published  in  the  United  States  For  AD¬ 
VERTISING  RATES,  send  to 


T.  D.  KEl.X.OGG’, 

General  Advertising  Agent  and  Printers’  Supplies,  6  Beekjpaa 
Street.  P.  O.  Box  67«.  NHW  1  ORK. 
ffe^Send  for  Leading  Religious  List. 

JH^Send  for  Magazine  and  Weekly  List. 
fSl^Send  for  Daily  an*  Weekly  Local  Papers  for  whole  of  the 
D.  S..  or  any  State  or  County. 

tt^Send  for  choice  Local  papers,— best  papers  of  N.  Y.,  N.  E. 
and  iVliddle  States. 

Send  for  Trade  Advertising  Circular. 

Send  for  estimate  on  any  List  desired. 


BELlsSr 


riiiB  Uiatd.  tow  prle«d,  wamoted  agftlnflt  t>reakac^ 
6lnfmMoooulotnRfull  particular*,  prioea,  eto.s  Mnlftwa.  _ 
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^STELL*s  Programme  ^lock, 

FOR  SCHOOLS. 

This  Clock  is  a  superior  Eight-Day  lime-piece,  put  up  in  a  handsome  rosewood 
or  walnut  finished  case.  It  is  easily  set  to  strike  any  desired  programme 
OF  EXERCISES  IN  WHICH  THE  INTERVALS  CONSIST  OF  FIVE  MINUTES  OR  MULTI¬ 
PLES  OF  FIVE,  thus  :  it  can  be  set  to  strike  at  9-00,  9-05,  9-15;  9-30,  9-50,  etc.,  or  at 
any  other  five  minutes  during  the  day.  It  gives  a  single,  clear  stroke,  like  a  "“call 
bell.”  When  once  arranged  it  needs  no  changing,  except  as  the  order  of  exercises 
is  changed,  and  then  the  change  is  easily  and  quickly  made. 

The  machinery  is  very  simple  and  cannot  get  out  of  order.  The  movement  of 
these  clocks  is  superior  in  finish — the  metal  being  extra  heavy  and  the  plates 
screwed  together  instead  of  being  pinned  as  in  the  ordinary  way. 

PRICES. — No,  o.  Excelsior  Programme  Regulator,  Length,  30  inches  ;  dial,  is  inches  in 
diameter  ;  $25.00. 

No,  I.  Estell's  Programme  Regulator.  Height,  20  inches ;  dial,  10  inches  in  diameter ;  walnut 
case,  oil  finish.  $t8  00, 

No.  3,  Polished  Rosewood  Favorite.  Square  top;  pUin,  neat  finish  ;  height,  i3inches;  dial, 

6  inches ;  in  every  respect  a  desirable  and  reliable  clock  for  medium  sized  rooms.  $14.00, 

One  ef  these  clocks  -will  Iasi  as  long  as  a  half  a  dozen  0/  the  cheap,  common  clocks  ttsu- 
ally  purchased  /or  schools, and,  what  is  better,  it  will  keep  muck  better  time.  You  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  do  without  it,  ■ 

Excelsior  Programme  Regulator. 

New  design ;  very  beautiful ;  highly  polished  finish ;  an  ornament  to  any 
school  room.  This  clock  has  some  advantages  over  our  other  clocks. 

I.  It  is  a  hanging  clock,  and  thus  it  can  be  easily  suspended. 

II.  The  arrangement  for  setting  to  any  Programme  is  in  front  instead  of  in 
the  rear. 

III.  The  dial  is  veiy  large  and  can  be  seen  from  any  part  of  a  large  room. 

IV.  The  finish  and  general  aiipearance  of  the  clock  is  so  fine  that  it  is  an 
ornament  to  any  school  room. 

V.  The  extra  length  of  pendulum  makes  it  a  very  accurate  time  keeper. 

I3PWARRANTED  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 

Patented  Electrical  Programme  Annunciator. 

For  Colleges,  High  Schoolsi  Graded  Schools,  &c. 

By  a  simple  and  ingenious  union  of  our  celebrated  Programme  Clock  and  a 
Galvanic  Battery,  we  are  able  by  the  use  of  one  clock  to  regulate  the  exercises  of  any 
number  of  rooms  on  absolutely  simtiUaueous  signals.  This  is  accomplished  by 
placing  in  each  room  a  small  bell  operated  by  an  electrical  helix.  The  galvanic 
circuit  is  closed  at  the  desired  minute  by  the  striking  of  the  clock,  which  is  easily 
set  to  any  programme.  The  Batteiy  used  is  a  simple  and  certain  one,  requiring 
very  little  attention,  and  costing  the  merest  trifle  to  run  it. 

In  Graded  Schools,  all  rooms  of  which  are  not  run  on  the  same  divisions  of 
time,  a  slight  additional  expense  en.ibles  us  to  strike  two  programmes,  one  for  the 
more  advanced  rooms,  and  one  for  the  lower  rooms.  The  advantages  of  this  appa- 
tus  will  be  obvious  to  every  practical  educator. 

I.  The  action  is  automatic,  certain  and  economical. 

IT.  It  obviates  the  necessity  of  trying  to  make  a  number  of  inferior  clocks 
“run  together,” 

III.  It  enables  a  Superintendent,  Principal  or  Teacher  to  secure  promptness. 

IV,  Jt  dispenses  with  the  services  of  a  bell  ringer. 

This  apparatus  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  we  warrant  perfeet  satisfac¬ 
tion,  We  prefer,  when  we  can  do  so,  to  fit  up  the  building  under  our  personal 
supervision,  but  when  the  distance  is  great  it  is  not  essential. 

Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

Address  all  orders  to  HADLEY  BROTHERS  &.  KANE,136  State  St.,  Chicago. 


H  ADLEy's  language  ^ERIES. 


I.  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  English  Grammar.  By  Hiram  Hadley. 

A  beautiful  book  of  144  pages,  finely  illustrated  with  twenty-eight  nice  wood- 
cuts  as  texts  for  composition  writing.  It  treats  of  sentence-making,  the  uses  of 
capitals,  the  simpler  parts  of  punctuation,  writing  about  objects,  and  pictures  graded 
to  the  wants  of  pupils  of  different  ages.  It  gives  exercises  in  paraphrasing  of  both 
poetry  and  prose,  letter-writing,  drawing  commercial  paper,  writing  advertisements 
and  compiosition  writing.  It  is  NOT  an  English  Grammar,  but  is  emphatically  an 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Grammar.  3y  its  proper  use,  chil¬ 
dren  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age  can  be  trained  to  use  language,  to  love  writ¬ 
ing,  and  be  JitteJXo  study  grammar.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  best  book  of  its  class. 

Price,  6o  cents.  Forwarded^  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Testimonials  without  number  can  be  furnished  if  desired, 

II.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  An  Advanced  Course  of  Les¬ 
sons  in  Language.  By  Mary  V.  Lee,  formerly  teach¬ 
er  in  Minnesota  State  Normal  School,  and  Hiram  Hadley, 
author  of  Lessons  in  Language. 

This  book  is  designed  to  follow  Lessons  in  Language,  but  it  may  be  used  in¬ 
dependently.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  science  of  the 
English  language,  but  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  full  for  the  wants  of 
Grammar  Schools.  It  is  constructed  on  the  fundamental  principles :  “As  grammar 
was  made  after  language,  so  it  ought  to  be  taught  after  language.”  “Grammar  is 
not  the  stepping-stone,  but  the  finishing  instrument.”  “  The  science  of  language  is 
best  acquired  through  a  patient,  practical  use  of  language.”  “Facts  relating  to 
language,  or  principles,  are  best  learned  by  helping  the  pupil  to  make  his  own  in¬ 
vestigation  and  state  his  own  conclusions.” 

The  book  combines  analysis,  synthesis,  correction  of  false  syntax,  and  other 
topics  usually  found  under  the  heads  of  Etymology  and  Syntax,  a  moderately  full 
chapter  on  punctuation,  and  a  chapter  on  Figurative  Language,  Throughout  the 
whole,  is  to  be  found  a  great  variety  of  written  exercises,  used  to  practically  illus¬ 
trate  subjects  taught. 

Both  in  matter  and  method  of  presentation,  the  book  is  new,  fresh  and  original. 
Those  who  are  seeking  for  rational  methods  of  teaching  language,  will  find 
it  worth  their  attention. 

One  volume,  12  mo.  bound  in  cloth,  §i.  Single  copies,  for 
examination,  forwarded  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

p3g~As  we  do  not  employ  Agents  to  present  the  claims  of  our  books  in  person, 
we  cordially  invite  correspondence. 

HADLEY  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


